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pettiss ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
NOTTINGHAM MEETING. 
22nd AUGUST, 1866. 
President—W. R. GROVE, Esq. M.A. Q.0. F.B.S. &. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
“Wednesday, 22nd August—President’s Address, at 8 p.m., in the 
Theatre 


Sectional Meetings as usual, from the 23rd to thes 28th, inahecive. 

Thursday, 23rd Auguet—Soirée in Exhibition B 

Friday, 2ath August—Lecture at 8°30 P.M., ot the Theatre, by 
W. Huggins, Esq. F.R.S. F-R-AS., Of the Results of Spee- 
trum wre applied to the oe 

Monday, 27th August — Lecture b . Hooker, Esq. M.D. 
D.6.L. B.R.S. &e., On Insular 

Tuesday, 28t August—Soirée i in the Lanibition Buil 

Saturday, 25th August— Bxcure tiny the "Midland 
Works at Derby, Eastwood, iiddings, Cinder Hill, ‘Auneney, 
and Newstead Abbey. 

Thursday, 30th yo Excursions to the Derwent and Wye 
Valleys, Charnwood Forest, and Belvoir Castle. 

On and after July 30th, until August 17th, Life Members, who 
intend to be present at the Meeting, may receive their Tickets by 
applying to the General Treasurer, and returning to them their 
Life Member Invitation Circular; Ann a rs, who wish 
to receive their Tickets, must return their "Sectlioee Circular, 


UEKETT MICROSCOPICAL CLUB.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held, at 
University College Gover-atrest, on FRIDAY, July 27th, 

at 8 o’clock. WITHAM M.: BYWATER, Hon. See. 
Offices: 192, Piccadilly. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.— 
Patron, ie Fae Oy J the A oy A Paper, by oe ¢ C, 


Graham. aoe To hy of Palestine, 
the Report of Ca) tain ak on the Expedition of this 
Fund, and other will be read before the cee aL 
SECTION of the eeu nastent INSTITUTE, at the 
Royal Institution, Albe: nario-stxest, on MONDAY, July 23rd, 
Sitting. ‘Th e Dean of Westminster will preside, 
be addressed b by various — 
poerapes umber, taken by the ‘Expedition 
(rake fale ay act a ws of the Holy Land, Plans of 
other po ome of the Ho! 0! 
Sites, &., will be ex! omg 


5, New Burlington-street, 
* Suly 12, 1866, 





i ‘GROVE, Hon. Secretary. 





PEIVATE TUTOR.—A Scholar of one of the 
Colleges at Cambridge wishes to meet ¥* an ENGAGE- 
MENT for SEPTEMBER, to READ with a Young Man who is 
qoming up to the University, or to undertake the care of a Boy. 
Travelling preferred.—Address R.C., Post-office, Cambridge. 


[THE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DUE of Lerrzia, 
to announce that he has made ents for a weekly 
supply of THE hay aye JOURNAL. ™The ~~ + | 
will be 14 thaler for three months ; 3 thalers for six months ; 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
ang to be sent direct to ALpuons Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 
* German Advertisements for the Araznzum Journal also 
cade by Atruons Dire, as above. ~ 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION. 
abroad, a WSITUATION . —— ery te Catiiel for tee 
Position ; — vx 47 the one of an_ Invalid requit a 





= F. eee n ec A cel teat’ “Wennenat 
juties o manuensis . Une: 
able references.— A care of Mr Franklin, Dokeclion, 


&e., Neweastle-on-t Myus, 


Wwipow LADY, who has been for upwards 
f ten years accustomed to Tuition (including Latin and 
the vedimente’ of Greek), — be noes aap Two Girls in a 
eet mem. et a Clergyman’s Family where ‘ioe is os = 

ified Gove in exe ge for Two Boys. 
fondes at the ‘seal le, in a a thy locality, ond would net object 
to take delicate children. ages references would be given 
and _required.—Address essrs. Philip, Son & 
Nephew, the Bdwcstional 1 Depot, South ¢ Castle-stre street, Liverpool. 








with 12. inclosed, to the General Treasurer, W. 8 , Esq., 
50, Grosvenor- place, London, 
he Executive Committee at Nottingham wal elect New Mem- 
bers and Associates on the following condit 
New Life Members, for a composition re 10L., which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association, which 
may be palisanes after the date of payment. 
ew Annual Subscribers, far a payment of 2. for the first year. 
These receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their ad- 
mission, aud for every following year in which they continue to 
pay a subscription of 11. without intermission. 
Associates for this Meeting only, for a payment of 11. They are 
entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of the 
publication price. 


Ladies may Members on the same terms as tl 


A GRADUATE of Cambridge, who has had 
Tt 2 come Experience on the Continent Ger- 
French fluently: is willing to take a TRAVELLING or 
RESIDENT TUTORSHIP.—Address F. Anprews, East Moulsey, 
urrey. 





RENCH LANGUAGE.—A Young French 
Lady, accustomed to Tuition, and having high Recommen- 
dations, desires to give FRENCH LESSONS in Schools or 
Families, on moderate terms. She can also teach History, 
P phy, and Literature.—Address A. P., Warren’s Library, 1, 
dwardes-terrace, Kensington. 





becom G 
and Ladies’ Tickets (tranaferable to Ladies only) may be obtained 
by Members on payment of 11. 

After August 17th personal application for Tickets must be 
made at the Reception Room, Corn Exchange, Nottingham, which 
will be opened on Monday, August 20th. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting it is de- 
withble that application for Tickets should be made as early as 
possi 


Gentlemen who have in any former year been admitted Mem- 
bers of the Association may, on this occasion, renew their Mem- 
bership, without being called upon for arrears, on payment of 11. 

Without a proper Ticket, obtained as above, no person will be 
admitted to any of the meetings. 

Notices of Papers proposed a be read, should be sent to the 
Assistant General Secretary, G. Gairrirns, M.A., 5, Park Villas, 
Oxtord, before August the Ist. 

Members and Associates steading to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply to the Loc seepearien, who will assist 
them in procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway 
entitling the holder to obtain from the railable Railw: ‘om: 
panies a return ticket at 2 single pares available from Mon 
August 20th, toS Ist, i 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The PROFESSORSHIP of oe PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 

TICE of SURGERY has become VACANT by the tion of 

Prof. Erichsen, on Roccuhig a Candidate for the Holme Professor- 
ship of. Clinical Surgery. 








r the i will be received on or before 
aston the 28th inst., at the Ottice of the College, where fur- 
ther information may be obtained. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_July 17th, 1866. 








OMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 
Ape. ye ely ond the CIVIL SERVICE.—A Gentle- 

ve ¢ tS Pie experience in TUITION, —4 
VACANCL Ss fort TW La S, of good position. The high est 

peterenoes given.—Address FERS, 9, Arundel-gardens, Notting- 





WRANGLER and Ganieal Son, Gra- 

duate of Cambridge Universit Ne © enced in Tuition, 
devotes his eS to PREPARING CANI DIDATES for Uni- 
versity and other Public Examinations. — Address E. R., 9, 
Regent’s Park-terrace, Gloucester-gate, N.W. 





PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—A middle- 
aged LADY desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Housekeeper 
ina first-class aeee See oung Gentionen. She has had many 


) EDITORS and AUTHORS.—A Lady, 

portion of her time, haw discagaged, 1a Copyis co silo 
upa ion of her time, now n Copying, Collec 
Material, or Translation. References permit itted to an_Edito! 
whom she is at present ing.—Dexta, Post-offi oTarafton- 
road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


(THE PRESS.—A Journalist, of much expe- 
rience on the Daily and Weekly Press, as Editor, Sub-Editor, 
Reviewer and R Reporte, and who is now editing a weekly provin- 
cial newspaper, NTS another ENGAGEMENT. Unexception- 
Be. reference.—M. X., care of Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, 








DITOR.—WANTED, a GENTLEMAN, of 

the highest paltgcotions, to io the Editorship of a 

first-class Australia ie dress to Epiror, care of 
Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all be London, Country, Colonial, and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 
A Card, containing List of London Papers, to be had on 
couinnlian to— 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ITERARY.—TO BE SOLD, a Popular and 
long-established WEEKLY PERIODICAL. To a party 
aoe taste, energy, and a small capital, this offers a 














years’ experience 
able testimonials and oo Tn gee OE E. A., Grove House 
School, Tottenham, N. 


A &. SECOR D- CLASS CLASSIC, Trinity 

lege, Cambridge, wishes for a MASTERSHIP, 7 can 
teach = ny Mathema: cs.—Apply, stating salary, &., to H. K., 
Staplehurst, Kent. 


EA-SIDE TUITION.—An experienced Tutor 
can receive TWO GENTLEMEN to READ CLASSICS, or 
pe general Fiecosien during the Summer months. Fees, includ- 
m Guineas a poets (in advance).—Address LL.D., 

Pont-office, Patcham, Brighto1 











ROFESSORSHIP of ITALIAN, TEACH- 

ERSHIPS Cf iepuls Ant HINDU and BENGALI.— 

The PROFESSORSHIP of ITALIAN is VACANT; and the 

Council are ienhees of phe. Teachers of Hindustani, 
Hindu and Bengali. 

Applications for the appointments will be received on or before 
Monday, July 30th. Particulars may be obtained on application 
at the Office of the te 

CH TKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_ University College, bE July 1ith, 1866. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and HIS- 
TORY in this College will be VACANT in October next. 

The Council desire to receive applications for the same. Candi- 
dates must be Graduates of one of the Universities. The Professor 
receives all the Class Fees till they reach the sum of 150l., an 
beyond that four-fifths of the fees. The a will guarantee a 
minimum receipt of 501. per session.—. cations, with Testi- 
mouials, to be sent in on or before the Toth bf August, addressed to 
Cuances Suarp, Secretary. 

_The College, Mount-street. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — 
The NEXT SESSION commences on MONDAY, the Ist 
of October, 1866. 

The following Exhibitions and Scholarship are open for Com- 
petition in Uctober, 1866 :— 

DALTON MATHEMATICAL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, 
Two of 15l. each, tenable for one year, to be competed for by per- 
sons not previously Students of the College, and not more than 
eighteen years of age. 

SHAKSPEARE SCHOLARSHIP Fh 5 = Language and 
Literature’, annual value about 40/., tenable for two years, ope: 
toall Candidates whose age shall not have exceeded twenty-one 
years on the Ist of January, 186 

Prospectuses of the Courses of Instruction, of the several 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes offered for Competition, 
and of the Examinations held in Owens Colleze by the University 
of London, may be had from the Registrar, Mr. J. H. Nicnousoy, 
at the College 

The ‘OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR,’ containing full 
information on all matters relating to the College, will be 
published early in Aug gust. Pri 8. 6d. ; by poet, 23. § 

J. G. GRE ENWOOD, brindip al. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Sécretary Xo the Trustees. 





















Ls heer COURT, ORE, HASTINGS.— 
Dr. MARTIN REED prepares "the SONS of GENTLE- 
ME berwess, the eee | of six and eighteen, for the Public 
Solos om dU r for rsuits. The situa- 
tion is ons of the finest and henitisiest cls sy The arrange- 
ments are those of a fi lass Private School. 


The CLASSES RE-ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, August 1. 


OLLEGES, LADIES’ SCHOOLS, &c.— 
Prof. MELVILLE BELL ene. undertake a few Engage- 
ments for ELOCUTION LESSONS during next Session. Paivare 
Instructions in Reading and Delivery, to Clerical and other 
Visitors, at 18, Harrington-square, (near Regent's Park), N.W. 


ORTH WALES.—Carnarvon GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, an establishment for a limited number of Y. peor 4 
Gentlemen, combining | the waaeyr ed of the Public Schools wi 
the comforts and ul training of a Private Institution, will RE- 
OPEN JULY 3ist.—Terms and Names of Pupils successful at the 
different Public Examinations on ae S| to = Principal, 
J. Evaxs, M.A. Locality healthy and most beautifi 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — 

CANDIDATES are PREPARED by a Gentleman in H.M. 

Civil Service, who obtained his appointment by competition, and 

who is assisted by tho: oroughly qualified Tutors.— References to 

former Pupils in all Departments of the Service.—Address E. W. 
Joun, 4, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 


tle UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS for 

first-class BUSINESS TRAINING will RE-OPEN, MON- 

pay, — uly ae Peesporsasee and —— ge on — 

2. erms inclusive. a) 

—agaggesory techs pian SOHN YEATS, LEDS 
Peckham, London, 8.E. 

UEENWOOD COLLEGE, |§ 

near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the aTand Modern f branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveyi ane es mye odern Pg ie ene 























The Natural Sciences an 
feature, and instruction in soy my ae mihtcatly y provided for. 

For terms and further particulars, apply to 
CHARLES WILLMORE, Principal. 


f: abl won Ber for a profitable investment. —For particu- 
lars apply to ot. Barr, 21, Coleman-street, E.C 


MATEUR POLITICIANS. ts tre Chars and 
part tribute to, 
State Pecpiical of Libersi Conservative views consisting of 
Leaders, Tales, Lo. , and Miscellaneous ‘Articles o' aeneral 
interest, are to apply to Eccixsioro.is, Messrs. A’ 
& Francis, 59, F' eet-street, E a 











RINTING.—To Pro vopeicbors of Newspapers, 
ae &c.—The PRINTING and MACHINING of 
onan pers, done on exceeding A agg terms. ‘se 
<a ani Publiking Oioes, with fan d directed envelo 
on receipt 0: iculars, stam 
for reply. n Addtess Tae ticuary, with elamped directed carey - 
row, Savoy, Strand, W.C. 


W TILL SHORTLY CLOSE—The ROCKY 

Mouse —This Grand Picture, which has created 
such unparalleled interest in London, must shortly be withdrawn 
from Exhibition.—T. M‘LEAN, 7, Haymarket. 


TUDIES of ITALIAN ART.—WILL 
CLOSE JULY 28.—A SERIES of FAC-SIMILE COPIES 
of celebrated —e- gms ants = yeyty 1 aS, freee Lo An- 
ti Roman 
WHRELWRIGHT, exhibited at No. 2a, NEW W BURLINGTON: 
STREET, Regent-strect. “The most thoroughly satisfactory 
are oabe whether” any. sollestion #0 excellent has been seen 
" Ww a 
bef fore. mp ‘all Gazette. “All executed with a yp t 
fidelity.”—Fortnighty Review. 


age yt ga EDITORS, PUB- 
peine. © about 
lass NE 














NGRAVED STEELand COPPER PLATES 
ELECTRO COPIED at moderate charges, by ALFRED 
Denton, 8, South-place, Finsbury, E.C. 


si ALS LBERT DURERv. THOMAS BEWICK.” 
WIN PEARSON’S Euterese CATALOGUE of 
aes aS cuRToUS BOOKS.—AU TOG H a tacclgea fe = 
SP. E, &c. Sent by post on receipt of one =~ stamp. 
Renository). 64, St. Martin's- lane, Charing Cross, Lon on, W.C. we O. 


A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on n the 
LIFE and Pe! psn = of SHAKESPEARE Fane dn for 
au io pat vias their_Names ond 


Addresses, legibl, ae J. O. Haturweir, Esq., No. 6, 











St. Mary’s-place, West enema, near London, 
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IGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 


In consequence of the retirement of one of the Classical Masters 
and the death of another, and the re-arrangement of the Classical 
ye there will be VACANCIES in October fora HEAD 
MASTER,aSECON D MASTER, and an ASSISTANT M/ ASTER, 
all in the Classical Department. 

The Head Master and the Second Master hold their appoint- 
ments for life, cos = Master during the pleasure of the 

‘own Council. Head Master will have an endowment of 1001. 

pean in addition to his share of Fees; and the Emoluments 

pected to be not “_ than 4501. for the Head Master, 3501. for 

the Becond Master, and 150. for the Assistant, with the prospect 
of considerable increase. 

Particulars may be obtained of Mr. Monro, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow ; and applications, with copies of icatlanndale, 
may be lodged with him on or before 3ist July. 

City Chambers, Glasgow, 

27th June, 1866. 





HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, c HESTER, offers a thoroughly 
sound English Education, toget her with instruction in the 
Modern Tenguages and Classic: 

om. the Upper Classes partientae attention is given to Mathema- 

cs, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 

tthe College has been recognized by the Secretary of State for 
India, **as possessing, efficient Classes for Civil Engineering, Che- 
mistry, and Physics. . 

Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, C ollege, Chester. 


HE CLAPH AM | GRAMMAR 
LONDON. 
Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A. F.R.A.S. &. 
Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the late 
Military College, Addiscombe. 

Pupils are prepared for the Universities, the Civil and Military 
Examinations, On the School Premises are provided a Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Laboratory and Observatory. The 
names of more than twenty Cambridge Wranglers, including that 
of a Senior Wrangler, of several First-class Oxford men, and of 
many highly-distinguished in the Civil and Military Exami- 
nations, are on the Honour List. Pupils will assemble on the 
10th of August. 

a ENTAL AFFECTIONS. — A Physician, 

residing within — easy distance of London by rail, has at 

the ye time VACANCIES in his house for TWO LADIES 

and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has been established over 

60 years for the reception of ten high-class Patients only.— a — 
., care of Messrs; \ Whicker ré Blaise, 67, St. James’s-st., 


FT YRroraraic £E STABLISHMENT. 

The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the omnis 
and experien medical superintendence of the founder, JOHN 
HITCHMAN, Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to the 
Secretary. 


( \EOL LOGY. — ELE MENT: ARY COLLEC- 
TIONS, to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 
of Geology’ and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy 
and Geology, can be had at 2. 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 guineas; also, 
single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent as 
= ae Ms ae Hammers, all the recent Publications, &c., 
J. Ten Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 
Private Tastrution is given in Mineralogy and Geology by Mr. 
TENNANT, E.G t 9, Strand, W.C 


Oo POSTAG E- STAMP (¢ ‘OL L E CTOR S.—A 

Gentleman wishes to DISPOSE of his ALBUM, containing 

& most valuable Collection of upwards of 2,500 Specimens, nearly 

all clean, of which about 350 are proofs, now sce arcely procurable 

at any price. To be sold in one fot. for 5001.— Apply to Messrs. 
Carro & M‘Ciary, 48, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


SCHOOL, 























TAR and GARTER HOTE L, Richmond Hill, 
urrey.—The spacious New Coffee-Room, commanding the 
} tl view Paulos Richmond Hill affords, is now completed, and 
open to the Public. The New Family Hotel, adjoining the Tavern, 
was opened on the 26th February last. 
DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 








" Bvaiasens wre LANDSCAPE and SEA 
LASSES are remarkable for their TRANSPARENT 
CLEARNESS and POWER of DEFINING REMOTE OB- 


Shore Sale eRe Gazette. 
i £3 138. 6d., £6 68. &e. 
Special Mounts for India. Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London: Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales & Co. 22, Ludgate-hill. 


Grier suas R AC ES. —T he New Aluminium 
RACE GLASSES, 598: of the largest size, weigh but a 
few ounces. Patronized by H R.H. the Prince of W ales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Cambridge, and the élite of the Jockey 
Clab.—Cattacuan, Optician, 23 4, New Bond-street, W., corner of 
Conduit street, Sole Agent for the celebrated Race and Field 
Glasses made by Voigtlander, Vienna. The Derby Race Glass, 
50s., carriage free 


x + + nh 
HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best new books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with Lists of New Publications and ¢ atalogues of Cheap 
ks, gratis and post free.—Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopeson’s, and 
Saunpers & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent- street, next 
the Roy al Polytechnic Institution. 


UBLIC and PRIV ATE ‘iL IBR ARI ES and 
the GENERAL BOOKBUYERS.—The Choice of B pom ue 

now offered in a Series of Catalogues just issued.—No. 1, cor 
prising a Selection of SOLD-OFF BOOKS and REMAIN DERS, 
published from 1s. to 131. 138., now reduced in price from 5d., and 
80 on to 31. 3s. No. 2 , comprising SURPLUS BOOKS of recent 
date, many pubiiaiied during last Christmas sea , Offered at 
25 = ~ pe cent. discount. No. 3, comprising all ae RECENT 
PUR ASES of valuable illustrated, illuminated, and other 
og publinhed from 1s. up to 210l., now reduced in price to 6d., 
and so on to 381. Applications to insure the above must be mz ade 
either personally, or by letter, as none will be sent without, to 
8. & T. Givsert, Booksellers, 4 4, Copsnall: buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), London, E.C 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED — a loggl —in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workm 
JOSEPH ZABUNSDO IRF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF H ANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGESSTREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 





























TDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
M° 8 


NOTICE.—REVISED LISTS of BOOKS in Circulation and 
on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, comprising a large 
and varied Selection of the Best Books in every department of 
Literature, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD- 

STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE— 4, King- street, Cheapside. 


HOIC E, RARE, and Vv ALU ABLE BOOKS. 
—THOMAS BEET has now ready a NEW CATALOGUE, 
including Black-Letter and Early-Printed Books, Miscellaneous 
Literature, Lllustrated Works, Biography and History, Bewick’s 
Birds, Quz vdrupe ds and Fables, and various other Books illustrated 
28 Bewick, Cruikshank, &c. ; also valuable Topography and County 
History, Books of Jest, Wit, Facetise, Trials, &c. Sent by post for 
three amps, Tuomas Beer, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, 











London, W. Libraries and Small Collections of Books purchased ; 
the highiest Price given. 
HELLS, FOSSI LS, MINERALS. = 


w Mr. R. DAMON, of W EYMOUTH, will, on application, 
send an abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 

FOREIGN SHELLS. 

BRITISH SHELLS. 

FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 

MINERALS. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

R. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
JARTES-DE-VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, 
T: KEN DAILY. 

Set of Twelve........€1 1 0 

Set of Thirty .. ~  . 

Set of Fifty 3 

Several positions taken, and proofs a ee it being in the 

choice of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
may be preferred. Immedie ate sittings with or without appoint- 
ments.—224 and 226, Recent-street, corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’s- road, Brighton. 


Cr ee 








] ISDERI, PHOTOG RAP HIST,  INVEN.- 
TOR of the CARTE-DE-VISITE, Patent the 27th of 
November, 1854; 70, 71 and 72, BROOK-STREET, Hanover- 


square, and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Glouces- 
ter-road, Old Brompton-road, and 8, Boulevarde des Italiens. 
Paris. M. Disderi has on Sale 65,000 Celebrities of the day, and 
Panoramic Views.—ESTABLISH MENTS in LONDON, PARIS, 
MADRID, and TOULON, for enlargements up to life size. 


] ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 
Hi. I. mie! the Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Imperial 
nme 5 to H.L. Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias—also to 
H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Royal Family—to His 
M vjesty the King of Italy—to His Majesty the King of Holland 
-to His Majesty the King of Portugal—to the Imperial Gallery 
of oy Photographer of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition 
of 1855 


J 'SDERL PHOTO PAINTING.—In oil on 


canvas. 








['SDERL PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— 
His own new process. 
[SDEEL PHOTOGRAPHIE EMAIL.— 


New process. 


] ISDERI, NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
— retouching. Reproductions and Enlargements of 
every kind. 


ISDERI.—The Excellent Situation of Mr. 


DISDERI’S soy hg enables him to OPERATE REGARD- 
LESS of the WEATHER 


] ISDERI.—NOTICE.—By a NEW PRO- 

CESS of Mr. DISDERI’s the ** PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE” are Enlarged on Canvas to any size. The Public can thus 
obtain a Photographic Drawing, by means of which skilful artists 
attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as the 
colour of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. 

Mr. Disderi’s New Process is valuable in this respect, that it 
avoids the tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the 
charms of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of Photography. 

Saloons and Studios, 70,71, 72, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester-road, 
Old Brompton-road. 


\ HAT IS A MONOGRAM? being some 

Account of the Early Use of Monograms, the Changes 
they have undergone, and the Errors to be avoided in their Con- 
struction. With Illustrations. Price 1s.—Barctay, 8, Green- 
street, Leicester-square. 


N ONOGRAMS.—A to L, in 10 Parts, wherein 
I the Monograms are arranged ‘with each letter as a prin- 
cipal. Price 5s. each Part.—Barc.ay, 8, Green-street, Leicester- 
square. 


N ONOGRAM SHAWL BROOCHES, Soli- 

taires, Sleeve Buttons, Scarf Pins, &c., carved from the 
solid Gold and Silver. These are a speciality, to be got nowhere 
else.—Barc ay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 








POONS and FORKS.—Fifty Designs for .a 
K New Style of Marking, with Arms or Crest or Monogram. 
Price 88.—Barc ay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 





| Now ready, price 108. 6d. 


HARLES WATERTON : his Home, Habits, 
and Handiwork. Reminiscences of an Intimate and most 
confiding Personal Association for nearly Thirty Years. By 
RICHARD HOBSON, M.D. Cantab., Leeds. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, a within the Grounds at Walton Hall, by 
Samuel Smith and the late W. Lyndon Smith, Esqrs. 





London: Whittaker & Co. Leeds: John Smith ; and all Book- 
sellers. 





EW SILKWORM.—The superb Bompyx 
Cyntuia feeds on leaves of the Ailanthus glandulosa, &, 
For Eggs apply to Dr. Wa.ace, Colchester, Essex. 


HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 
CH poe ne LANE BRANCH: 
124, Chancery-lane 
The Directors HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that this Branch is 
Now OPEN for Business. 
F. K. HEWITT, Manager. 


May 1, 1866. 
wr ao FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
Y.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. pe er cent. per annum 
Is Now CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, 
86 














[DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,000. 





Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
aon oe H. Pelham Burn. 


Stephen P. Kennard, ~, 
'y George Gordon, Esq. P. 


Patrick F. Robe: rtson, 
Gagees Ireland, Esq. 


Esq. 
Duncan James "Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz.: for One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 
Years, at 54 per cent., on} > Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 
cent., per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India — mv Ts street, London, 
E.C. By order, R. AMERON, Secretary. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at CHeap Fares, avail- 
able for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the MID- 
LAND BOOKING OFFICE, King’s Cross, and other principal 
Stations ; also in London, at Cook's Excursion and Tourist Office, 
98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecambe, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, Tynemouth, 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, & 
Programmes and full Particulars mer be obtained ‘at “all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving Office: 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid ‘“\lidlana Railway. 
Derby, 1866. JAMES ALLPORT, , General M anager. 


Sales by Auction 
Library of the late F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq. F.S.A. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
 tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUC CTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July LA Pty 
following days, at 1 precisely. the Valuable LIBRA the late 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esc A., Author of ‘ Costume A Sadek 
and other Popular ‘Publication’ comprising valuable Works on 
Costume, Manners and Customs, ‘Coins, Medals, Antiquities, &c. ; 
Chap-books and Songs, Old English Plays and Poems, Publications 
of the Percy and other learned Societies, Privately- printed Books, 
Voyages and Travels, History, Biography, and Belles Lettres; 
Curious Tracts relating tothe Pretender, splendid Books of Prints, 
valuable Engravings and Topographical Drawings, Bookcases, &e. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stamps. 





Collection of Greek end " Bactrian Coins, the Property of an 
Officer long resident in India; and the Cabinet of Coins 
of the late F. W, FAIRHOLT, Esq. F.S.A. 

MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and af of Art, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- -street, Strand, 
on MONDAY, July 30, and follo owing day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
the Small COLLECTION of GREEK and BACTRIAN COINS, 
chiefly in Silver, the property of an Officer long resident in India. 

The Greek Coins are of the earliest fabric; and amongst the 

Bactrian will be found a Diodotus, in gold, the first ever offered 

for public sale—Tetradrachms of Agi athocles, Euthydemus, Eucra- 

tides, and Dedrachms of Hermzeus, and various 0’ Hippostratus, 

Azas, Azilises, and one of the Satrap Zeionises; together_with 

many other Specimens of rarity and interest ; also, some Early 

Roman and Italian 4S Grave, Roman First and Second Brass, 

——— Specimens of great beauty and rarity—fine Greek 

Silver an na per—and the Small CABINET of COINS of the 

late F. W. ATRHOLT, Esq. F.S.A. 

May be deoal two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of two stamps. 


Library and Genealogical Collections of Sir T. C. BANKS, 
Knt., and Selections from other Libraries.—Five Days 
Sale. 


N ESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their sey 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
west a e), on W EDNESDAY, Jul and following days, a 
arge COLLECTION of INTERES' ING BOOKS, selected from 
various Private Libraries, including _ Lg: aldicand Genealogical 
Collections of the late Sir T. C. BA , Knt., Author of ‘The 
Dormant and Extinct Baronetage of ‘Vngiand. and other Works; 
the whole comprising Standard Works in most branches of Lite- 
— History, Biography, Classics, s. Bibi and Travels, Topo- 
graphy, Family aig Peerage Cases, eae ad orks con- 
necte: with America, Early Typography 
Catalogues on receipt re 4. ‘stamps. 


Library of the late Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, D.D. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, Ba their ere 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on WEDNESDAY, August 1, and three following 
days, the I} gOS RESTENG LIBRARY of the late Rev. 5. 
MAITLAND, D.D., removed from Gloucester ; comprising many 
highly Curious and Rare Books—Theological and Critical Works 
etal ks of Reference—sets of the Gentleman’s Magazine— 
Notes and Queries—a fine copy of Walton’s Polyglott, &c. Also, 
the Collection of Music. 
Catalogues are in the press. 
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Private Cellar of Choice Wines, the he aed v2 Gentleman 
deceased, removed from his R ear C 


[ BSSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by avorion, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.Cc. 
(west side), on TUESDAY, July 31, a PRIVATE CELLAR of 
WINES, selected with ny ju gment by the late owner; com- 
prising Ports of 1835, 1840, 1847 and 1851—Sherries, East India, 
pale, gold and brown— Madeira—Hock, sparkling Champagne, 
and Moselle—choice Vintage Clarets— Marsala, Burgundy, and a 
few lots of Sundries and Liqueurs. The whole now lying packed 
in the cellars of the late owner, whence they will be delivered. 

Catalogues will be feady in. a few arte and my be had of 
Messrs. R. & 8. Mullens, and of the 
Auctioneers. 











Miscellaneous Books ; a Law Library, &c.—Three 
Days’ Sale. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, 115, tTevieck lane, on TU July 24, 
and two following ays. a o’cloc a a COLLECTION aE BC OKS 
in MISCELLA OUSs. LITERATURE; comprising, amongst 
others, Bie Bed mm Britton’s Thay 5 vols. half morocco— 
Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique, 4 vols.—Willemin, Costumes de 
1’ Antic uit, 165 plates, 2 vols.—Principes Hollandiz, 36 fine por- 
traits—C almet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 5 vols.—Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature, 3 vols.—Sir vf Jones’s Works, 7 vols. 
russia — Bewick’s Birds and Quadru 1 a pane AE ane 
Bibliographical Tour in France, 3 vols. oes Bee Speeches, 5 
vols. large paper—W averley Novels, 48 vols. two sets—Penny 
Cyclopedia, 27 vols.—Classics, Theology, History, Magazines, 
Reviews, &c.—Modern Publications of all Classes; to which is 
added, the LAW LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, retiring, con- 
taining Law Journal, 1843 to 1866—Bythewood ‘and Jarman’s 
Conveyancing—Bacon’s Abridgment—and other useful Practical 
Works, as well as a Series of the Chancery Reports. 


To be Vv iewed, and Catalogues had. 






SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, 
Extensive and Valuable Library of Books. 
i" ESSRS. BURREY & SON have the honour 


to announce they are instructed by the Rev. B. H. KEN- 
NEDY, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield, and late Head-Ma aster 
of Shre !wsbury School, to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDA 
July 0, ae five following days, his “ge THEOLOGICAL, 
AS L, and ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY; erin 
Gould’ 8 Birds of Europe, Himalayan Birds, Toucans, &.—His- 
toire Naturelle des Oiseaux, Paris, 1772—Histoire des Mammi- 
féres, St.-Hilaire et Cuvier, Paris, 1824—Catesby’s Natural His- 
tory of Carolina—Bipont, Greek and Latin Classics, 180 vols. in 
green vellum—Rasch, Historia Rei Numarize Vetrum, 12 vols. 
russia—Heyne ood Wagner's Virgil, édition de luxe, bound in 
russia, 6 vols.—Newspapers from 1 0 1649, in 4 vols.; ditto 
from 1786 to 1824, e 44 vols. be ~1- Antiquities of Shropshire, 
Subscriber's Copy, unbound—Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire 
—Romansch Bible, folio—and upwards of 10,000 Valuable Works, 
in every Department of Literature; the whole formed with much 
taste, and in fine condition. 

Catalogues (6d. each) may be had ten days prior to Sale, at 
Messrs. Longman & Co.’s, Paternoster-row, London; Messrs. 
Leake & Evans’s, Booksellers, or the Auctioneers’, both of 
Shrewsbury. 














[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CCOXXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
II. THE HUGONOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
III. IRON AND STEEL. 
IV. REYNOLDS AND HIS TIMES. CONCLUSION. 
. MR. AND MRS. BAKER'S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
VI. KEBLE’S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
VII. THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
VIII, JAMAICA, 
IX. CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 
John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


< 


“On the Ist of each Month, p price 6d. 24 pp. 8vo. 


HE ENTOMOLOGISTS’ MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by = ie Knaggs, M.D. F.L.S., R. M‘ ipehion, P.L.S., 
. Rye, and H. T. Stainton, F.LS 

Contains sens of New British Species— Observations on the 
Economy of Insects—Interesting Captures—Notes on Collecting 
Management, &c. 

No. 27 will appear on the Ist of August. 

Vols. I. and II. may still be had, price 73. each, cloth. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster- row, 7, E. Cc. 


Now ready, No. XIV., JU LY,1 1866, 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 

Contents: 1.On the Danparstive ee of SSigaet: with 
an Illustration—2. Vollgraff’s Anthropo: r. Latham’s 
Works—4. Von Baer on por eres al Beslecsitons—o Explo- 
rations in South-West Africa—6. ae Sect of Maharajas—7. Span- 
ish Anthropological Society -8. r 1 

Baker’s Basin of the Nile—10. Proceell nies of Paris iaaeac. 
gical Society—11. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 

The JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY con- 
tains Papers by Dr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. T. Baines, Mr. T. V. Robins, 
Mr. L. O. Pike, Mr. A. Higgins, Mr. W. H. Wesley, Mr. C. C 
Blake, Mr. G Petrie, Mr. J. Anderson, Mr. R. J. Shearer, and 
Mr. J. Cleghorn. 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


ATURE and ART: an International Maga- 
zine, eevee ta illustrated in Colour, after Designs by 
Eminent Artists. Nos. I. and II. now ready, price 1s. each. 
London: Day & Son (Limited), 6, Gate-street, W.C. Sold by all 
—— rede and at the Railway Stations. Advertisements re- 
ceive 











Now ready, the First Serres, 546 pages 8vo. price 158. 
EACE THROUGH the TRUTH;; or, Essays 


on ee connected with Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon. By the 
Rev. T. HARPER, 8.J. Professor of Theology in the College of 
8. Beuno, N. Wales 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in 
CREATION, considered on the Principles of Common Sense 


from a Christian Point of View: with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


EPETITION and READING BOOK for 

PUPIL-TEACHERS and the UPPER CLASSES of 
SCHOOLS; consisting of Se of Prose and Poetry from 
the best English Ans, y CHARLES BILTON, B.A. With 
Preface by the Rev. MPBELL, M.A., one of H.M. Inspec- 
tors of Schools. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





COMBES’ AND HINES’ ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, in 18mo. price 1s. cloth, 


A BITHaMErTiC STEP by STEP, Parr I. 
The Six Standards of Arithmetic according ‘to the Revised 
Code. By HENRY COMBES and EDWIN HINES. 


By the same Authors, in Six Books, 6d. each, 
The STANDARD ARITHMETICAL COPY 
BOOKS. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





AGENTS FOR THE MAPS OF THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


HE ORDN ANCE MAPS, and Maps and 
. other Publicat logical or of the United 
Kingdom. The numerous Lapel yr over the Kingdom for 
the aed of the ORDNANCE MAPS having been discontinued, 
Messrs. Lonemans and Co. beg leave to inform Countr; Gentle: 
men, Solicitors, Booksellers, soil the Public in general, that they 
keep on hand a Stock of these MAPS, which will be supplied at 
the usual rate. 





The following Lists of these Mars, dc. may be had. 
1. A General List of the Maps and other Publications issued by 
the Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom, including 
those geologically coloured, may now be had, with an Index 
Map, in folio, price 6d., or free b »y post, 7d. 
2. Coteieree of the Ordnance Maps, ENGLAND and WALES, 
h Three Index Maps. 8vo. 6d., or free by post, 7d. 
& Ditto, ditto SCOTLAND, with Three Index Maps. 
0. 6d., ri by post, 7d. 
4. Ditto IRELAND, with Two Index Maps, 
vo. 6d., a _ by post, 7d. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 
Second agence handsomely bound, enlarged and revised, with 
umerous additional Illustrations, price 68. 


CONCISE HISTORICAL PROOFS 


RESPECTING 


HE GAEL OF ALBAN; 
OR, 
HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLAND. 


With Short Notices regarding the Highland Clans, and a Dis- 
sertation on the Gaelic Topography of Scotland; also, Expla- 
natory Notes, Ma aps Illustrations, and Descriptions of the 
Country of the Gae 

By JAMES A. ROBERTSON, F-S.A. Scot., 
and late Colonel Unattached. 
From the Reader. 
“We not only attach considerable importance to the subject, 
but we regard also very favourably the manner in which it has 


been treated.” 
From the Atheneum. 

“The author battles stoutly for the rejection of the Irish 
element. His zeal for the Caledonians never forsakes him. In 
the Highlands they have remained, and the ene Highlanders 
are their descendants in blood and in speech. The author displays 
great ingenuity in seeking to establish these points.” 

From the Gentleman's Magazine. 

“The author has devoted a large amount of labour to inves- 

tigate a subject of real historical interest.” 
From the Glasgow Herald, 

“A really valuable historical treatise. The book is one that 
will repay an attentive pene. and that ought to be especially 
acceptable to the Highlanders. 

From the Perth Advertiser. 

“The author has ably and satisfactorily treated the subject.” 

nburgh : William eg gs London: Simpkin, Marshall 


Just published, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ERICHSEN on RAILWAY and other IN- 
JURIES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
By JOHN E. ERICHSEN 
Professor < heey a aul of Clinical Surgery in University College, 
Surgeon to University College Hospital. 

“It will serve asa most useful and erm guide to the 
profession in general, many of whom may be consulted in such 
cases, ani will no doubt take its place as a text-book on the 
subject of which it treats.”— Medical Press and Circular. 


London: Walton & Maberly, 137, Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 





DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled edges, 
. GREEK PASTORAL POETS: Theo- 
ritus—Bion—Moschus. Translated and Edited Dr. 
M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Buition, 


re 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 





DR. M. J. CHAPMAN, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 108. 6d. bevelled edges, 


EBREW IDYLS and DRAMAS. By Dr. 


M. J. CHAPMAN, Kaa College, Camb inall 
published in Fraser's Magazi: eee . 


London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bevelled boards, 
(THE ROMANCE of MARY CONSTANT. 
Written by HERSELF. 

“*Hélas! hélas! que les choses passent et les souvenirs 
d urent.” 





London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5. bevelled boards, 
THE QUADRILATERAL 
e Some said, * “ina, eal 
Others said, 
So: id, ia, Itu aay do good.” 





This day i is published, price 123. 


DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, con- 
taining a full Account of the Plumage, Weight, “Habits, 
Food, Migrations, Nests and Eggs, of every Bird found in Great 
Britain and Irelan 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L.S. F.Z.S. &e. 


London : Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 





A BOOK FOR THE SEA-CLIFF, THE MOUNTAIN, 
AND GLEN. 
Just published, price 5s. 


EOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E. F. — §., Author of ‘ Text-Books 
of Geology and Physical Geography,’ & 
“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page’ 's many good books.” 
Geological Magazine. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and | ondon. 





Nearly ready, 


« > PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH GRAM. 
, with EXERCISES. By WALTER SCOTT DAL- 
GLEISH Ni A. Edinburgh, Vice-Principal of Dreghorn College ; : 
Author of ‘English Composition in Prose and Verse ;’ ‘Gramma. 
tical Analysis,’ &c. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





CHEAPER EDITION OF REID’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Reduced to 5s., 19th Edition, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, containing the herp Etymology, and 
pe of all Words authorized by Eminent Writers. By 
ALEXANDER REID, LL.D., late Head-Master of the ‘bain 
burgh Institution. 


This W: a - adapted to the presen state of os e Regis lan- 
page an of e alpha- 
tical po thew is preserved, the words B, a. grouped in 
such a manner as to show their etymological affinity; an neon 
the first word of each group is given the root from whi ch the 
derived. These roots are afterwards arranged into a Vocabu ary. 
at the end is an accented List of Classical and Scriptural Proper 
ames. 





*,* The Publishers have been fre 'y requested to lower the 
price of this Book, and it is hoped t the reduction will greatly 
increase its already very extensive use in Schools. 

Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, 128 pp. demy 8vo. 5s. cloth lettered, 
A LPHA and OMEGA: a Poem. 
By MERLYN CASTELL. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Edi 
& Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 

PFOF. MELVILLE BELL’S 
EMPHASIZED LITURGY. 

Hamilton, Adams & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


J ust published, crown 8yo. cloth, 68. 


RANSLATIONS FROM EURIPIDES: 
MEDEA, IPHIGENIA x AULA, and IPHIGENIA 





By J. CARTWRIGHT, A.M., 
Formerly of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


London: D. Nutt & Co. 270, Strand. 





THE LATHE AND ITS USES. 
With numerous Illustrations. By a Practical Hand. 
EAD the ENGLISH MECHANIC and 


MIRROR of SCIENCE. Every bps price 2d.; 
Monthly Part, 9d., post free, 11d. ; Quarterly subscription, 3s. 3d. 


Office: 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet- street, London ; and all Booksellers. 


French Studies condensed, Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 


EOLOGY OF WEYMOUTH 
And the ISLAND OF PORTLAND ; 


Containing a Map of the District, Geological Sectio: Coast 
Views, Figures of the characteristic a and other [llustra- 
tions, with much information on the Natural History of the 
Coast. By ROBERT DAMON, F.G.S. FP 


London: E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HE PRINCIPAL BATHS of FRANCE. 
By EDWIN LEE, M.D., 
Author of ‘ The Baths of Germany,’ &c. 


Also, by the same Author, 








OW TO SPEAK FRENCH;'! 
or French and France. By A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris. 
* Perfect.”—Zra 
INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH EXERCISES, 28.; Key, 28. 





Longmans & Co. 


BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, 
with Remarks on Mountain Air. 38. 6d. 


WATERING PLACES of ENGLAND, 4th 
Edition. 78. 6d. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
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TXHE NEW SKETCH-BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. | 
—Winsor & Newroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all 
Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 


J ust published, in lv 1 vol. 8Y BVO. p price ela. post free, 


NRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATA- 


LOGUE of BOOKS and MAN USCRIPTS. Part Second, 
Section Third, containing Greek and Latin Miscellanies,-includ. 
ng A Fathers of the Church, Philology nm Latin 


Poe Facetiz; also, Manuscripts (English, Som lh and 
Brientall Chinese Drawings an ks, Rare and Curious Draw- 
ings in Volumes or Collections. All of which are offered at very 
oe Prices, the Advertiser being about to Retire from | 
Business. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 








Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8yo. price 12s. 


ODERN and LIVING PAINTERS: a 

Su plement. to Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers’; Biographical and Critical Ls ej of Recent 
ang Living yim both English and Foreign. HENRY 


Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 
AN N INDEX to the PEDIGREES contained 
n the yeas Heralds’ Visitations. By GEORGE W. 
MARSHALL L 
** Compiled — ol care.”— Herald and Genealogist. 
“* A work which genealogists will be glad to pom. | 


tes and Queries. 
“ This valuable boon for consultation.” Field 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
—— and EXPOSITOR. 278th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 47th Edition. Price 6d. 


London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & > ; Longman & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 





Now ready, price 6s. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. 
DESCRIPTION and DEFENCE of the 
RESTORATIONS of the Exterior of LINCOLN CATHE- 

DRAL, with a Comparative Examination of the Restorations of 
other Cathedrals, Parish Churches, &c. 
By J.C. BUCKLER, Architect. 


Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
ousans & Gale: Lincoln. 





Crown 8yo. cloth, price 28, 6d. 
ACOB JONES,—‘‘ Best of living English 


eteers.”—Sun. “= simply illiterate, and incapable 
of understandin poetry.”—Press.  * who revels in the 
uti = “—Public Opinion. Sonnets— ‘fresh as a violet-bed 
Bi ized with dew: musical as a fairy bell.”. —Armagh Guardian, 
™ istinguished for delicacy and polished ease. "—Ox ford. Chro- 
valuable collection.”—Oz/ford Herald. * Bold, 
tender, delicate, heart-stirring.”—IJUustrated News. 


Alfred Bennett, Bishopsgate Without. 





Demy 8vo. 38.; or with Preface, by the ge T. Hartley, M.A., 
Rector of Winwick, 3s. 6d. 


WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
also, the Intermediate State or World of Spirits: a Relation 
of Things heard and seen. 

#,* This work treats on the following and other subjects:— 
That Heaven and Hell are from the human race—That every 
Angel is in a perfect human form—That Heaven consists of in- 
numerable societies—On the Sun, Light and Heat, Space and 
Time, in Heaven—On Innocence and Peace in Heaven—On 
Infants in Heaven—On Employments in Heaven. 

A Complete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on appli- 
cation. is 

C. P. Alvey, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


EITLOOTETES : a Metrical Drama after the 
Antique. By M.A 


“This is a fine poem, beautiful in detail, powerful as a whole; 
leaving the same sort of impression of sad majesty upon us as 
many of the finest Greek dramas themselves ; combining the self- 
restrained and subdued passion of the antique style with, here 
and there, a touch of luxuriance of conception, and everywhere 
that wider range of emotions and deeper love of natural beauty 
characteristic of the modern.” YoY prrerned 

™ There is fine poetry in ‘ Philoctetes’; but it is the song of 
despair.” —Reader. 

“ Felicities of expression are scattered throughout the poem 
nor is it deficient in dramatic characterization.” —Atheneum. 


London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate- street Without. 








Price 38. 6d. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 
R. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the TYROL, 
STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMERGUT. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet- street. 








Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


ANDBOOK of SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURE. with A Cnet ey descriptive of the MYTHOLOGY 
CASTES, and REL LIGio SECTS of the HINDUS. Intended 
especially for Candidates the Indian Civil Service, and Mis- 
sionaries in India. By Rev. G. SMALL, formerly Missionary 
at Calcutta and Benares. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-str street, Edinburgh. 





On and after July 25, 1866, 66, will be published, 


PAMPHLET on STEAM as the MOTIVE 
POWER in EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES. By 

R. A. PEACOCK, Esq. C.E., Jersey. 
**T have no doubt that Mr. Peacock’s conclusion is a right one. 
I have not the least doubt that steam er ar from the earth 
when it gets vent, and when it does not get vent it causes undu- 
lation.” mark Bee = resident of the Geological Section at 

Birmincham:. oe Sth, 1 

agent ‘opy of the Pamphlet will be sent to any address by 
the Rut or rs receipt of 1g. 6d. in stamps, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 
ARCH HOLOGY. 


—»>—_- 


An ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE 


the STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in fg AND, from the 
a to the Reformation; with a Sketch of the Grecian 

Roman Orders. By t the late THOMAS RICKMAN, 
F: S.A. Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly 
historical, by John Henry Parker, F.S.A. 8vo. with many 
Plates, and numerous Illustrations by O. Jewitt, price 2ls. 
cloth extra, gilt top. 


II. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of Se ARCHITECTURE. By JOHN H. PARKER, 
F.S.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 170 Tilus- 
trations, and a Glossarial Index, fcap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 
price 58, 


Ill. 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS 


used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. 
With nearly 500 Illustrations. Feap. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
(Just ready. 


Iv. 


SOME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC 


ARCH DOTrES in ENGLAND; with numerous Illustra- 
ons of Existing Remains, from Ori riginal Drawings. From 
W illiam I. to Hee VIIL. By thelateT. HUDSON TURNER, 
and J. H. PARKER, F.S.A. 4 vols. 8vo. with 400 Engravings 

and a General Index, price 30. 128. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: its Early 


History and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of 
— Inventions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s, 


” fe cee the annals of our English civilisation, and all 
about our progress in social and domestic mat ww we came 
to be the family and people which we are. All this ans a book 
as interesting as a novel ; and our domestic history is written, not 
=; with great research, but also with much spirit and liveli- 

83.”"—Christian Remembrancer. 


vi. 


The MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 


of the MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the French of M. 
VioLLet-LE-Duc, by M. MACDERMOTT, Esq., Architect. 
WwW = 151 Original French Engravings. Medium 8yo. cloth, 


te We € commend the research, philosophical spirit and erudition 
of the author, who unites to these qualities a rare power of lively 
and succinet description, which renders the book as delightful as 
it is profitable to read.”. Atheneum, March 9th, 1861. 


Vii. 


FAC-SIMILE of the SKETCH-BOOK 


of WILLARS DE HONECOURT, an Architect of the 
Thirteenth vases With Commentaries and Descriptions 
by MM. Lassus and Quicherat. Translated and Edited, with 
many additional Articles and Notes, by the Rev. ROBERT 
WILLIS, M.A. ., Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge, 
&c. With 64 Fac- mar wy 10 Illustrative Piates, and 43 Wood- 
cuts. Royal 4to. cloth, 32. 108. The English letter-press sepa- 
rate, for the purchasers ‘of the French Edition, 4to. 15s. 


Vill. 


GLEANINGS from WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, RA. F.S.A. 
With Appendices, supplying further particulars, and com- 
pleting the History of the Abbey Buildings by several writers. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged, conti nining many new 
Illustrations by QO. Jewitt and others, medium 8vo. price 15s. 
cloth, gilt top. 


“The papers added to the present edition are those on the 
Metal-work, the Mosaic Pavements, the Retabulum, the Sedilia, 
the Coronation Chair, the Shrine, and the Tombs. 

“There are few Gothic structures that could afford more varied 
and —— valuable materials for study than W estminster, and 
this volume is one really worthy of the subject, for it compresses 
within the limits of a manual the information which it has taken 
many men years to accumulate.” —Civil Engineer, May, 1863. 


Ix. 


The CALENDAR of the PRAYER- 


BOOK ILLUSTRATED. (Comprising the First Portion of 
the ‘ Calendar of the Anglican Church,’ 1llustrated, enlarged, 
and corrected.) With 200 Engravings from Mediwval Works 

of Art. Cloth extra, 6s. [Ready. 


x. 


The CHURCH and FORTRESS of 


DOVER CASTLE. By the Rev. JOHN PUCKLE, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Mary's, Rover Rural Dean. With Chromo- 
lithographs and other Illustrations, from the Author's Draw- 
ings. 8vo. price 7. 6d. cloth, gilt top. 


“It is not too much to say that this thoughtful little volume is 
very nearly a model of what a monograph should be. One has very 
rarely seen completeness and compactness so entirely reconciled. 
....There is a sort of stone logic about it throughout, which is 
especially to our taste, and which makes its pages to be not less 
an intellectual treat than a valuable contribution to literature. 

It is enough to say that no one can visit the Castle and its 
Church hereafter without being magn of the value of his 
work. %% pe yet Review, August 6th, 186 

‘One of the most agreeable and iaapeaniies hooks that ever 
dealt with an antiquarian subject.”—Atheneum, Sept. 10, 1864. 





Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: Jas. PARKER 
& Co. 


NEW WORKS. 





TWELVEMONTHS WITH FREDRIKA 
BREMER IN SWEDEN. 


By MARGARET HOWITT. 
With a Preface by Mrs. HOWITT. 
2 yols. crown 8vo. with 2 Photographic Portraits and 
llustrations, 21s. 

“She has the Leryn genius of observation, of painting in 
language; in whieh do net 
often belong to the e daughter of two poets.” —A 

“Two volumes which give us, not only a good view of Miss 
Bremer in her private life, but also a most interesting deseription 
of the Swedes themselves. We are brou, ~ face to face most 
charmingly with Swedish manners,” —Re 


JESUS CHRIST: 
HIS TIMES, LIFE, AND WORK. 
By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 
In one handsome volume, 8vo. price 148. 

“The author, Dr. de Pressensé, is confessedly one of bee ablest 
living Protestant writers of France on the side of moderate ortho- 
doxy. To rare natural powers, niehly disciplined, he ae a firm 
faith in the verities of our holy re iat, untiring industry and 
zeal, great literary skill, and an extraord inary amount of learn- 
ing. All these endowments have been put into requisition in the 
production of a truly admirable book, the plan of which is sin- 
gularly philosophical and compre hensive, and the aan most 
thoroug! = effective. "—Journal of Sacred Literatur 

“M. msé’s work is characterized by the learning, 
patience, “hetiliancs, and insight which have given him so higha 
place among the literary men of Europe.” 

British Quarterly Review. 


NOTES ON CHOLERA AND OTHER 
EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 
FOR THE USE OF THE PUBLIC. 
By FRANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. F.R.C.P., Senior Assistant- 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 

“ Contains much sound information, set forth in good English. 
The latest and most generally accepted views of the ane on 
epidemic diseases in this country are very —£- descri 

furday f i 

“The work of a physician who, from ebsites experience, and 
ability, is well qualified to _ as a guide to the public at sucha 
perio as the present.” —Rea 


DISCOURSES, 
DELIVERED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. 

In crown 8yo. price 38. cloth. 


“In — Dale’s ‘ Discourses on Special Occasions’ we have some 
of the finest sp of modern p 








Contemporary Review. 


London: sce ~ WALFORD & HODDER, 
, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, 


RAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 

A New Edition, thoroughly revised, comprising the latest 
mes Surveys of the West Coast and Islands, the Railways 
Completed and in Progress, and an Index of easy reference to 
9,700 Places on the Map. 
Sheets, 

i Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map 
of the Soest previously _— ished. For completeness, accuracy, 
and finish, it is perfect. Not a turnpike or carriage road, or 
important footpath, throughout, the length and breadth of the 
jena, but has its representative here in double and single black 

ine 


Price, in a Pocket-Case, 78. 6d. ; or in 


The following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL 
ATLAS are published separately, uniformly with the above, in 
Pocket-Case, with Indexes to each ah price 4s. 6d. for Maps of 
One Sheet, and 8s. for Maps of Two Sheets :— 

England and Wales (2 Sheets). { South America (2Sheets). 
= Empire (2 Sheets). 1U yo — of North America 


Prv ( 

Ita aly rr Sheets.) Canada (2 Sheets). 
Sw itserland. ae Australia. 
Ireland. India (2 a 


oo and The Netherlands. | China and J 
Basin of ‘Mediterranean Sea. 
Sweden and Norway. -alesti 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ANDSBOROUGH’S EXPLORATION of 
AUSTRALIA, from Carpentaria to Melbourne. 


By J. S. LAURIE, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
With Chart, and Catalogue of Carpentaria Flora. 








Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. Simpkin 
& Co, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS by WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A., Author of‘ Arithmetical Examples,’ &. 


The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Royal 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
** Deserves cordial approval.”— Manchester Examiner and Times. 


The JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION oe ; being the Simpler Half of the ** Com- 


plete.” Cloth, 9d. 

The SENIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK; being the Advanced Half of the ‘‘ Com- 
plete.”” Cloth, 9d. 

London: Longman & Co. 
*,* Mr. Davis will send Specimen Copies of any of his Works 
for one-half the published price in stamps. Applications, should 








be addressed, ‘‘ Bampton Villa, Welling ston Park, Bristol.” 
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gyo. cloth, with 156 Woodcuts and Three Plates, 15s. 


PRERISTORE’ TIMES, as illustrated 

XIENT REMAINS, and the MANNERS and 
OUSTOMS At MODERN SAVAGES. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart. F.R.S., President of the Ethnological Society, Vice-Presi- 
dent Linn. Soc., &e. 


“Tt teems with information on everything that has yet been 
discovered bearing on the early history of our race, and is written 
in so clear and agreeable a poy nage that it - sure both to gratify 
and instruct every class of readers.”— 

*‘Those who desire a compact and pasa review of the whole 
subject, well illustrated, will find it in this volume.”—Atheneum. 

«4 work of more than usual interest, in which Mr, Lubbock has 
dealt with a very difficult subject in the most scientific, but at the 
same time in the most alluring manner.”— Times. 

“There is not an idle page in the volume, nor one that can be 
skipped....We can speak of the value of the work as a whole with 
unqua alified praise....He has studied the whole subject with un- 
wearied patience, and devoted to it many years and ow talents.” 





Third Edition, price 6s. 8vo. cloth, with 35 Woodcuts, 


VIDENCE AS TO MAN'S PLACE 


IN NATURE; or, Essays upon—1. The Natural History of 
the Man-like Apes—2. The Relation - ian to the Lower Animals 
—3. Fossil Remains of Man. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





In 12mo. cloth boards, price 48. 


DANISH and NORWEGIAN: a Prac- 


tical Introduction to Danish and Norwegian, composed of 
Readings, accompanied by necessary Gremuiesos Remarks and 
References to Rask’s Danish Grammar. By J. W. FRAEDERS- 
ponte. Professor of Modern Languages in Queen’s College, 
ast. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





In 3 yols. 8vo. with copious Index, price Two Guineas, 


N INTRODUCTION to the OLD 

TESTAMENT, Critical, Pe tewaairore, and Theological; con- 

taining a Discussion of the most rtant Questions belonging to 
the several Books. By SAMUEL. AVIDSON, D.D. 


Price 78. 6d. crown 8vo. cloth, 


PHE LEGENDS and THEORIES of 


the BUDDHISTS COMPARED with HISTORY and 
SCIENCE; with Introductory Notices = hoe — and be stem of 
GOTAMA BUDDHA. By R. SPENCE H » Hon. ™ -R. A.S., 
Author of * Eastern Monachism,’ ‘A me ot Buddhism,’ &. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MO. 


HAMMADAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. 
Baited, with an Introduction, by the late Professor H. H. WIL- 


Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 42s. 


Borrs COMPARATIVE GRAM- 

of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothia German, and Sclavonic Languages. Translated by E. B. 
EASTWICK, Esq. 


Complete, 2 vols. bound in 1, 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


W RIGHTS ARABIC GRAMMAR, 


founded on the German Work of CASPARI, and Edited 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, by WI — 
WRIGHT, MSS. Department, British Museum. 


Vol. II. containing the SYNTAX, and Introduction to inne 
may be had separately, bound in cloth, price 78. 6d. 


Price 58. 8vo. cloth, 


[NDI AN EPIC POETRY: being the 
Substance of Lectures given at Oxford ; with a full Phan 

of the Maha-Bharata, and the Leading Story of the Ramayana. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 


ON the STUDY of SANSKRIT in 
relation to MISSIONARY WORK in INDIA: an In- 
augural Lecture. With Notes and Additions. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Crown 8yo. cloth, price 108. 6d. 


THE KORAN. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. The Suras 


arranged in OT inedea, Ont by the Rev. J. M. RODWELL, 
M.A., Rector of E 





“*Mr. Rodwell has done more than has ever yet been done to 
enable the mere English reader to understand the way in which 
the Koran grew into existence.... It is very convenient to have the 
date of its several parts, and this Mr. Rodwell has performed for 
Snaliah readers.”— Saturday Review. 

“We recommend Mr. Rodwell’s edition of the Koran as the best 
on issued. It is alike interesting and cere illustrated with 
erudite and suggestive notes.”—London 


WILLIAMS & NorGateE, 
14, Mensietin, street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW 
WORK. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE 
CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 
BY 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


** Mr. Ainsworth’s last production will, we venture to 
say, add a fresh laurel to his literary crown, for it is one 
of the best of his that we have ever read. The period 
chosen as the subject of this novel, the age of Francis I. 
of France and Charles V. of Germany, is one full of inci- 
dents, fit to be worked up into a romance. The hero, the 
Constable de Bourbon, was, as our readers will remember, 
maltreated and insulted by Francis I. of France, until he 
threw off his allegiance to him and entered the service 
of the Emperor of Germany, in order to avenge himself on 
his cruel and unjust sovereign, whom, in the end, he takes 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia, and — the Emperor 
then consigns to a Moorish dungeon in Spain. Our space 
will not permit us to enter into the detail of the interest- 
ing story which Mr. Ainsworth has framed from the life of 
the Constable de Bourbon. Suffice it to say that it is un- 
usually absorbing, nay, almost thrilling in some parts, and 
yet nearly always true to history—a fresh proof of the say- 
ing that truth is stranger than fiction.”—Public Opinion. 


CHapMaNn & HA tt, 193, Piccadilly. 





The MAGAZINES for AUGUST. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The AUGUST Number will contain— 


I. The HEIRESSES of BALLYBRENA: a Yachtsman’s 
Tale. By < Author of ‘ The Six Yachtsmen.’ 

Chap. I. Introd the H 

oa. Il. 1 t the Yacht who have fallen 
in love with the Heiresses, in which also are nar- 
rated some highly-scandalous Stories. 

Chap. III. Two Fresh Pretenders to the Hands of 
the Heiresses introduced, and the Mode described 
by which they hoped to gain their object. 

Canp. IV. The Heiresses’ Guardian exhibits himself 
n Glowing Colours, and a new Admirer appears 
on the Stage. 

Chap, V. The Suitors’ rate and Treachery.—The 

eiresses undertake a rash Expedition, and find 
themselves in a fearful predicament. 

in VI. The Yachtsmen, by a eer coinci- 

pga hear of the Danger to which the Heiresses 
e eX , and hasten to their heady 
chap. VIL. Fenian tags eae interrupted. and 
he p> EA. of the Heiresses and the Yachts- 
men brought to a Happy Conclusion. 
Il. MUSHROOMS. 

III. BRIARS and THORNS. By Blanche Marryat. 

IV. ADOT Tn inGs BEING TO US AS WE THINK 


V. CANUTE THE DANE. By William Jones. 
VI. THROWN AWAY. By Mrs. Alfred M. Miinster. Chaps. 
XI. and XII. 








VIL SKETCHES of SUNNY SCENES and SOCIAL SCIENCE 
in SWITZERLAND. 
VIII. The CONSTABLE de BOURBON. Concluding Chapters. 





COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


The AUGUST Number will contain— 


I. THUNDER and LIGHTNING. 

II. The SPIRIT’S PROPHECY. By Mrs. Bushby. Part I. 
III. ABOUT NOT LOVING DR. FELL. By Francis Jacox. 
IV. WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY. By Dr. Ramage. 

V. IDALIA. 

VI. PORTUGUESE DISCOVERY in AFRICA. 

VII. The BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Nicholas Michell. 
VIII. A TIGER-SKIN MEDLEY. 
1X. EGYPT. By Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Miles. 
X. TAUROMACHIA. 


CuapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS for JULY. 


——————— 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 

PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every Library in 

the Kingdom, vols. "T this day. 
Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.’ In3vols. 
[Ready this day. 


The RACE for WEALTH. By Mrs. 


J.H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Reprinted from Once a Week. [July 25. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. [Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness,’ &c. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


3 vols. By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon.’ 
(Ready this day. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 


of GEORGE THE THIRD, By J. H. JESSE, Author of 
* England under the Stuarts,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Shortly. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
: AY. In1 vol. 

TURE. By JAMES HANN. n1 yo! Leased 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 

the Saturday Review. 
SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of ‘Everyday Papers.’ 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
lvol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


TRIA, Queen of France, eo of lous XIV. From 
blish d Unpublished Sources. With Pottrait. By 
MMi iss FREER. 2 vo) (ean ly next month. 
Also, just published by the same Author, 
and uniform with it, 
The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols. 
with Portrait. 


LIZZIE LORTON, of GREYRIGG. 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Grasp your Nettle, 
“The Lake Country,’ &c. 3 vols. (Ready. 


THREE HUNDRED A YEAR. By 


the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND. 2 vols. 
(Ready. 





Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
[Ready this day. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author 


of ‘George Geith.’ 62. 


MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of 


*The Morals of Mayfair,’ ‘ Archie Lovel,’ &. 68. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘ Kissing the Rod,’ ‘ Broken 
to Harness,’ &. 68. 


London: TrnstEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
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“A BRIGHTER BOOK OF TRAVEL WE HAVE NOT SEEN 
FOR MANY A DAY.”—Athenewm. 


On Tuesday next, at all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 
in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A SECOND EDITION 


UP THE COUNTRY.) 





18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT 
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LITERATURE 


London Poems. By Robert Buchanan. (Strahan.) 


Tr is only fair to the poet that we should say 
at once, these ‘London Poems’ are not meant 
to be taken, in any sense, as poems about 
London. The capital of England is, indeed, a 
very fine subject for poetical picture-making. 
Its long renown, its stirring annals, its vast 
extent, its natural beauty, its varied life—the 
streets, the quays, the parks, the river, the 
surrounding hills—its docks in which the navies 
of a world may ride, its population larger than 
that of many a royal state, its churches, gardens, 
theatres, and palaces—its letters, legislation, 
commerce, art and science—its multitudinous 
society, with their genius, virtues, sufferings, pas- 
sions—all these things go to make up a whole 
of first-rate capabilities for a poet who might be 
in search of a tempting theme. Parts of this | 
theme have been seized by many poets as 
inexhaustible lodes of poetic gold: the pictorial 
effect by one, the solemn pathos by a second, 
the stirring romance by a third. The Elizabethan 
poets, with their eye for pomp and motion, for 
outward beauty and animal spirit, rejoiced their 
hearts in London, in its gay river-banks, in its | 
busy streets and winding lanes, in its houses 
and gardens, in its holy wells, and in its pleasant | 
taverns. Ben Jonson’slove of London is pictured | 








Floats hither, thither, day and night: 
The great black waters cannot harm her, 
Because she is so weak and light,— 
might have been put into a Glasgow garret, 
without losing any particle of her tender story. 
‘Liz’ has more of London in her; and the tale 
of her escape from Southwark into country air 
for a single day, when she found 
The air so clear and warm and sweet 
It seemed a sin to breathe it, 
is terribly pathetic. Poor Liz going back to die 
in the rank city,— 
I could not bear a life so bright and still, 
All that I want is sleep,— 
is a very sad, a very true touch of nature. 
‘Nell,’ too, has also much of London in it,—a 


| powerful and tragic poem, showing none of the 
\silver lining of the cloud. But these are the 


exceptions, not the rule. ‘ Barbara Gray’ might 
have lived her little life in Leeds; for it is not 
in any one place that people “ suffer and grow 


strong.” Again, the emotions stirred in the | 


reader’s heart by such a tale as that of ‘ Jane 
Lewson’ would be no less solemnly pathetic if 
the scene of her temptation and repentance 





Here, in his lonely dwelling-house he lies, 
The light all faded from his winsome eyes : 
Alone, alone, alone, he slumbers here, 

With wife nor little child to shed a tear! 
Little, indeed, to him did nature give ; 

Nor was he good and pure as some that live, 
But pinch’d in body, warp’d in limb, 

He hated the bad world that loved not him! 


Barbara Gray ! 

Pause, and remember how he turn’d away ; 
Think of your wrongs, and of your sorrows. Nay! 
Woman, think rather of the shame and wrong 

Of pining lonely in the dark so long ; 

Think of the comfort in the grief he brought, 

The revelation in the love he taught. 

Then, Barbara Gray ! 

Blush not, nor heed what the cold world will say ; 
But kiss him, kiss him, o’er and o’er again, 

In passion and in pain, 

With all the love that fills your heart and brain! 
Yea, kiss him, bless him, pray beside his bed, 
For you have lived, and here your love lies dead. 


All that story is made up of coarse and 
common stuff. A plain woman is wooed, not 
“honestly,” by a poor little dwarf, who is not 
good and pure, even to the woman who is in 
love with him; he casts her off; and dies like 
the dog he is. That is the truth, told as a 
respectable parish officer would put it. Does 





were laid in Exeter or in Dublin. The interest 
roused by these domestic dramas is never local 
and narrow, but rather human and broad. 
What appears to have struck Mr. Buchanan 
in the tragedy of London life, is the sin into 
which poor men and women fall from habit, 
from necessity, from affection, not from vicious 
desire ; and to this error in the passions, which 


| the parish officer’s view contain the whole? Is 
| there not another side to this dismal truth ? 

The poet says so; and in his utterance, while 
| he never tampers with the sin and shame, the 
| poor human frailties get such hearing for them- 
| selves, before just and true men, as they might 


never gain from their own halting powers of 
| speech. It surely is a gain for human nature 


in almost every page of his verse; and, in fact, | is seldom or never a misleading of the passions, | when genius puts a new interpretation on the 
the London of every age may be found mirrored | he gives a singularly intense and tragic utter- | things which seem amiss. Consuelo going 


in the freshest poetry of the time, from Chaucer | 
down to Wordsworth. It would be safe to say | 
that the man who is blind to the beauty, the 
romance, and the pathos of London has no 
imagination, and will never be a poet. 
3ut London as a joyous visible fact—a great 
city, the centre of a nation’s life—is not meant 
to be the theme of Mr. Buchanan's song. When 
the young poet thinks of London, his fancy is 
not filled, like that of an old rhymester, with 
dreams of the Cheapside taverns, of the Bank- 
side plays, of the Fleet strawberry-gardens ; he 
rather dwells upon the miseries crowded into 
Mile End courts and Westminster slums, on 
the secret griefs of poor milliners’ girls, and on 
the open shame of costermongers’ homes. We 
hear a good deal about streets and squares; 
occasionally we catch a glimpse of the river 
flowing by; and feel, as by an instinct, that a 
tich and mighty world is round about us; but, 
in all these hints of a great city, there is 
nothing local and peculiar; nothing that sug- 
gests a reason why these tragedies and epics 
might not have had their scenes laid a hundred | 
miles from the Strand. London seems to be an 
accident in them, rather than a shaping, colour- | 
ing force; the people who breathe and suffer 
in these pages being such as might have breathed 
and suffered otherwhere than in Islington and 
Southwark, without forfeiting one claim upon 
our tears and smiles. Such a picture gives us 
any city crowd :— 
The crowd had voices, but each living man 
Within the crowd seem'd silence-smit and hard: 
They only heard the murmur of the town, 
They only felt the dimness in their eyes, 
And now and then turn’d, startled, when they saw 
Some weary one fling up his arms and drop, 
Clay-cold, among them,—and they scarcely grieved, 
But hush’d their hearts a time, and hurried on. 
The poet has a loftier purpose than to write 
a book on London. ‘Langley Lane’ might be 
a suburb of Manchester. ‘The Starling’ would 
have chirped his innocent oaths in the Salt 
Market. ‘Edward Crowhurst’ is, in fact, a 
rustic bard. ‘The Little Milliner, whose life 
of busy innocence is so exquisitely suggested,— 
Fear nor shame nor sin hath she, 





‘ance. Of this little drama in humble life, we 


have a bright example in ‘ Barbara Gray,’ a 
poem which we can happily quote entire :— 


** Barbara Gray! 
Pause, and remember what the world will say,” 
I cried, and turning on the threshold fled, 
When he was breathing on his dying bed ; 

But when, with heart grown bold, 

I cross’d the threshold cold, 
Here lay John Hamerton, and he was dead. 


And all the house of death was chill and dim, 
The dull old housekeeper was looking grim, 
The hall-clock ticking slow, the dismal rain 
Splashing by fits against the window-pane, 
The garden shivering in the twilight dark, 
Beyond, the bare trees of the empty park, 
And faint gray light upon the great cold bed, 
And I alone; and he I turn’d from,—dead. 


Ay, ‘‘ dwarf” they called this man who sleeping lies ; 
No lady shone upon him with her eyes, 

No tender maiden heard his true-love vow, 

And pressed her kisses on the great bold brow. 

What cared John Hamerton? With light, light laugh, 
He halted through the streets upon his staff ; 

Halt, lame, not beauteous, yet with winning grace 
And sweetness in his pale and quiet face; 

Fire, hell’s or heaven’s, in his eyes of blue ; 

Warm words of love upon his tongue thereto; 

Could win a woman’s Soul with what he said, 

And I am here; and here he lieth dead. 


I would not blush if the bad world saw now 
How by his bed I stoop and kiss his brow! 

Ay, kiss it, kiss it, o'er and o’er again, 

With all the love that fills my heart and brain, 


For where was man had stoop’d to me before, 

Though I was maiden still, and girl no more? 

Where was the spirit that had deign’d to prize 

The poor plain features and the envious eyes? 

What lips had whisper'd warmly in mine ears? 

When had I known the passion and the tears? 

Till he I look on sleeping came unto me, 

Found me among the shadows, stoop’d to woo me, 

Seized on the heart that flutter’d withering here, 

Strung it, and wrung it, with new joy and fear, 

Yea, brought the rapturous light, and brought the day, 

Waken’d the dead heart, withering away, 

Put thorns and roses on the unhonour'd head, 

That felt but roses till the roses fled! 

Who, who, but he crept unto sunless ground, 

Content to prize the faded face he found? 

John Hamerton, I pardon all—sleep sound, my love, 
sleep sound! 


What fool that crawls shall prate of shame and sin? 
Did he not think me fair enough to win? 

Yea, stoop and smile upon my face as none, 

Living or dead, save he alone, had done? 

Bring the bright blush unto my cheek, when ne’er 
The full of life and love had mantled there? 

And I am all alone; and here lies he,— 





But, like a sea-bird on the Sea, 


The only man that ever smiled on me. 


out, in her failing years, to be again a wanderer 
| of the streets and lanes, is a passionate appeal 
| to our noblest feelings for the homeless poor ; 
and so, in its degree, is this frantic kiss of 
Barbara Gray on her dead and unworthy lover’s 
lip an appealing note of pity in behalf of all 
= a have gone astray. 

It is the life of London—and mostly the life 
of poor and erring people—which has drawn 
the poet into song: into giving a musical utter- 
ance and a recognized poetic life to the deep 
and sombre morals which underlie so much of 
what looks like the dull and common waste 
of sin. 

This service of humanity against itself (so to 
say) is one of the highest ministries on earth. 
We are apt to forget that we have the poor 
always with us. We are still more apt to forget 
that the poor throb with the same pulses, wither 
in the same wind, suffer under like temptation 
with ourselves. We are most of all apt, when 
we catch the poor tripping in their affections, 
to consider their conduct as a liberty, an intru- 
sion, and to preach and lecture them upon their 
gross impertinence in being wicked. That social 
habit, of which Shakspeare gives us so many 
hints—the habit of measuring offences by the 
offender’s station, so that what is a merry jest 
in the Captain is rank blasphemy in the sub- 
altern—is with us early and late; and it is well, 
we think, that clearer and deeper-seeing eyes 
should sometimes peep beneath our social 
draperies and tell us what we have been lazil 
content to hide. A little fresh, original trut 
is sometimes good. 

We may be wrong in feeling, and if so, 
heaven forgive us; but we sometimes think that 
poor Barbara Gray in her sin and shame has 
still a good deal of the angel left in her. 

The story of Jane Lewson is another of these 
trials of courage which have scarcely ever yet 
found a voice. It is a tale of sin and of the 
suffering sin brings with it; but the weight of 
the story lies in the picture of endurance shown 
by the weak and failing woman when the better 
side of her nature comes to the fore. As the 
poet says— 
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Ah, strong and mighty are we mortal men! 
Braving the whirlwind on a ship at sea, 
Facing the grim fort’s hundred tongues of fire, 

Ay, and in England, ’neath the olive branch, 

. Pushing a stubborn elbow through the crowd, 

To get among the heights that keep the gold; 

But there is might and might,—and in the one 

Our dames and daughters shame us. Come, my friend, 

My man of sinew,—conscious of your strength, 

Proud of your well-won wrestles with the world,— 

Hear what a feeble nature can endure! 

Jane is the youngest of three sisters, who 
have been left alone with a small competence 
arising to them from cottage rents; the two 
elder sisters are old, withered and Calvinistic ; 
stronger in head, colder in heart, than the 
orn e born. This little peep into their house- 

old gives us all the figures in a scratch, much 
like one of Albert Diirer’s interiors :— 

A little yellow woman, dress’d in black, 

With weary crow’s-feet crawling round the eyes, 

And solemn voice, that seem’d a call to prayer; 

Another yellow woman, dress’d in black, 

Sad, too, and solemn, yet with bitterness 

Burn’d in upon the edges of her lips, 

And sharper, thinner, less monotonous voice ; 

And last, a little woman auburn-hair’d, 

Pensive a little, but not solemnized, 

And pretty, with the open azure eyes, 
The white soft cheek, the little mindless mouth, 

The drooping childish languor. There they dwelt, 

In a great dwelling of a smoky square 

In Islington, named by their pious friends, 
And the lean Calvinistic minister— 

The Misses Lewson, and their sister Jane. 


Their joyless life is pictured in a fashion 
attesting the closest observation of actual life 
in what is commonly thought to be its least 
romantic aspects and conditions :— 


Miss Sarah, in her twenty-seventh year, 
Knew not the warmer passions of her sex, 
But groan’d both day and night to save her soul; 
Miss Susan, two years younger, had regrets 
Her sister knew not, and a secret pain 
Because her heart was withering—whence her tongue 
Could peal full sharp at times, and show a sting; 
But Jane was comely—might have cherish’d hopes, 
Since she was only twenty, had her mind 
Been hopefuller. The elders ruled the house. 
Obedience and meekness to their will 
Was a familiar habit Jane had learn’d 
Full early, and had fitted to her life 
So closely, ’twas a portion of her needs. 
She gazed on them, as Eastern worshippers 
Gaze on a rayless picture of the sun. 
Her acts seem’d other than her own; her heart 
Kept melancholy time to theirs; her eyes 
Look’d ever unto them for help and light; 
Her eyelids droop’d before them if they chid. 
A woman weak and dull, yet fair of face! 
Her mother, too, had been a comely thing— 
A bright-hair’d child wed to an aged man, 
A heart that broke because the man was hard,— 
Not like the grim first wife, who brought the gold, 
And yielded to his melancholy kiss 
The melancholy virgins. Well, the three, 
Alone in the world, dwelt in the house 
Their father left them, living by the rents 
Of certain smaller houses of the poor. 
And they were stern to wring their worldly dues— 
Not charitable, since the world was base, 
But cold to all men, save the minister, 
Who weekly cast the darkness of his blessing 
Over their chilly table. 


How many poets would dare to enter such a 
dwelling in search of true material for their 
art? Everything in that house appears to be 
forbidding; all but repulsive. The narrow for- 
tunes, the narrower intellect, would seem to 
exclude all sympathy of the poetic kind. To 
clothe it with gold and colour would, of course, 
be possible; and genius could easily throw a 
light into the darkness that would glow into 
flame. But this would be false to nature and to 
art. An inferior workman would be tempted 
to put a glory into that sordid dwelling which 
never shone there; not so Mr. Buchanan. He 
takes things as they are, calls them by their 
true names, and is not afraid of Nature, 
whether he takes her on the brighter or the 
darker side :— 


Jane felt lonesome in the world; and oft, 

Pausing amid her work, gazed sadly forth 

Upon the dismal square of wither'd trees, 

The dusty grass that grew within the rails, 

The garden-plots where here and there a flower 
Grew up, and sicken’d in the smoke, and died; 
And when the sun was on the square, and sounds 
Came from the children in the neighbouring streets, 
She thought of happy homes among the fields, 

And brighter faces, 





Into this dreary home there comes a light,— 
a wildering and deceiving light,—in which the 
dull, unspiritual girl is scathed :— 


Love is as cunning as disease or death, 
No doctor’s skill will ward him off or cure, 
And soon he found this pale and weary girl, 
Despite the cloud of melancholy life 
That rain’d around her. In no beauteous shape, 
In guise of passionate stripling iris-eyed, 
Such as our poets picture in their songs, 
Love came ;—but in the gloomy garb of one 
Whom men call'd pious, and whose holy talk 
Disarm’d the dragons. *Twere but idle, friend, 
To count the wiles by which he won his way 
Into her heart; how she vouchsafed him all 
The passion of a nature not too strong ; 
How, when the first wild sunshine dazzled her, 
The woman loved so blindly, that her thoughts 
Became a secret trouble in the house; 
And how at last, with white and frighten’d face, 
She glided out into the dark one night, 
And vanish’d, 


Who needs to be told the fate into which 
she passes out of sight? The sisters hardly 


seek her; they fear she will come back; and of 


course she comes :— 


Tt was a dark and rainy night; the streets 
Were gleaming watery underneath the lamps, 
The dismal wind scream’'d fitfully without, 
And made within a melancholy sound ; 
And the faint knock came to the door at last. 
The sisters look’d in one another's faces, 
And knew the wanderer had return’d again, 
But spoke not; and the younger sister rose, 
Open’d the door, peer’d out into the rain, 
And saw the weary figure shivering there, 
Holding a burthen underneath her shawl. 
And silently, with wan and timid look, 
The wanderer slipt in. No word of greeting 
Spake either of the sisters, but their eyes 
Gleam’d sharply, and they waited. White and cold, 
Her sweet face feebly begging for a word, 
Her long hair dripping loose and wet, stood Jane 
Before them, shivering, clasping tight her load, 
In the dull parlour with the cheerless fire. 
Till Susan, pointing, cried in a shrill voice, 
‘* What are you carrying underneath your shawl, 
Jane Lewson?” and the faint despairing voice, 
While the rain murmur’d and the night-wind blew, 
Moan’'d, ‘‘ It’s my Baby!’ and could say no more, 
For the wild sisters scream’d and raised their hands, 
And Jane fell quivering down upon her knees, 
The old shawl opening show'd a child asleep, 
And, trebling terror with a piteous cry, 
The child awaken'd. 


They make the mother enter into a compact 
that she shall rear the child of shame, not as 
her own, but as a forsaken and adopted bairn ; 
and out of this living lie to which Jane sub- 
mits, comes all the long agony of her mother’s 
life. This story is told in strong and tender 
words, simple as rocks and musical as tides. 
We scarcely know of any narrative poetry 
greater than is found in some of these sad and 
mourning lines :— 


Soon, when the sound of little feet were heard 
In the dull dwelling, and a baby-voice 
Call'd at the mother’s heart, Jane thrill’d and heard, 
But even as she listen’d the sweet sounds 
Would seem to die into the cloud that hid 
The great cold God above her. Margaret 
Grew to a little wildling, quick and bright, 
Black-eyed, black-hair’d, and passionate and quick, 
Not like its mother; fierce and wild when chid, 
So that the gloomy sisters often thought, 
‘* There is a curse upon it;” yet they grew 
To love the little wildling unaware, 
Indulged it in their stern and solemn way, 
More cheer’d than they believed by its shrill langh 
Within the dismal dwelling. But the child 
Clung most to Jane. 


The old times and fears come back as Mar- 
garet grows into girlhood :— 


As the years went on, 
The mother, with the agony in her heart 
She could not utter, quietly subdued 
Her nature to a listening watchfulness : 
Her face grew settled to expectant calm, 
Her vision penetrated things around 
And gazed at something lying far beyond, 
Her very foot linger’d about the house, 
As if she loiter’'d hearkening for a sound 
Out of the world. For Margaret, as she grew, 
Was wilder and more wilful, openly 
Master’d the gloomy virgins, and escaped 
The pious atmosphere they daily breathed 
To gambol in a freér, fresher air ; 
And Jane would think, ‘‘’T will kill me, if my child 
Should turn out wicked.” Mindless though she was, 
And feeble, yet the trouble made her sense 
Quick, sharp, and subtle to perceive and watch. 
A little word upon the girlish tongue 
Could sting her,—nay, a light upon the face, 
A kindling of the eye, a look the chi 








Wore when asleep, would trouble her for days, 
Carrying strangest import. So she waited, 
Watching and listening,—while the young new life 
Drew in the air, and throve, absorbing hues 
Out of a thousand trivial lights and shades 
That hover'd lightly round it. Still to Jane 
The habit of submission clung: she watch’d 
The wiser sterner faces oftentimes, 
Trembling for confirmation of her fears ; 
And nightly pray’d that God, who was so just, 
So hard to those who went astray at all, 
Would aid her sisters, helping them to make 
The little Margaret better as she grew,— 
Waking her secret trouble evermore 
With countless, nameless acts of help and love, 
And humble admonition, comforted 
By secret fondlings of the little arms, 
Or kisses on the tiny, wilful mouth 
Apart in childish slumber. 
At length came love, the trial most of all 
feared by the erring and enduring Jane:— 
In its season came 
That light which takes from others what it gives 
To him or her who, standing glorified, 
Awaits it. "Tis the old, sad mystery ; 
No gift of love that comes upon a life 
But means another’s loss. The new sweet joy, 
That play’d in tender colours and mild fire 
On Margaret’s cheek, upon the mother’s heart 
Fell like a firebrand. x 


For to Jane, her friend, 
Her dearest in the household from the first, 
Her mother, her worn mother, whom she knew not 
To be her mother, Margaret first told 
The terror—how she loved and was beloved ; 
And seated at Jane’s feet, with eyes upturn’d, 
Playing with the worn fingers, she exclaim'd, 
“T love him, Jane! and you will love him too! 
I will not marry any other man!” 
And suddenly Jane felt as if the Lord 
Had come behind her in the dark and breathed 
A burning fire upon her. For she thought, 
** My child will go away, and I shall die!” 
But only murmur’d, ‘‘ Marry, Margaret? 
You are too young to marry !’”——and her face 
Was like a murder’d woman’s. 


And the pain, 

The agony, deepen’d, when the lover's face 

Came smiling to the dwelling, young and bright 

With pitiless gladness. Jane was still, and moan’d, 

** My child will go away, and I shall die!” 

It would be quite unfair to the poet, who has 
a right to have his story judged in the whole as 
a work of Art, for us to quote the beautiful 
sequel of ‘Jane Lewson.’ The tale of how the 
mother and daughter came to know each other, 
to forget the past, and to fill the present with 
unutterable love, is one to bring tears into the 
eyes of the strongest men and the gentlest 
women. 

About a third part of this volume is filled 
by four poems which have no relation to the 
title; ‘The Death of Roland, ‘The Scaith o’ 
Bartle, ‘The Glamour, ‘ The Gift of Eos, each 
a notable work, tempting us into separate ana- 
lyses; and we venture to predict that many 
persons will find in these poems their favourite 
reading. ‘The Scaith o’ Bartle’ is a narrative of 
extraordinary force and pathos; andhere, again, 
we have the epical grief arising from a lapse 
in the affections. 

On the whole these ‘London Poems’ make 
good the promise of ‘Undertones.’ They are 
true and genuine work; the result of real 
observation and personal emotion. Nothing is 
here derived from the moral consciousness; no 
make-believes, no dreams, and no composing. 
These verses have been lived before they were 
written down. 





Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles the First, 1635-1636. 
Preserved in Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office. Edited by John Bruce, Esq. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

In the year 1635 there was presented to 

King Charles the First, an old man, named 

Parr, who was born in the reign of Edward 

the Fourth. That old man, one hundred and 

fifty-two years old, it is said, belonged to more 
than one period of English history. He was 


born under feudality, in the reign of a king 
who had gained the throne by seizing and 
keeping it, when governments and powerful 
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nobles spoke, and common men heard and 
obeyed. Parr, when he stood before Charles 
the First, had seen feudality well-nigh worn 
out; he was in presence of a king who was 
about to lose his throne by a successful exer- 
tion of popular right, and all around him were 
echoes of voices uttered in spite of the at- 
tempt of governments and servile nobles to 
suppress them. All through Parr’s long career, 
England was becoming less Norman and 
more English. The public voice, which for- 
merly found expression only through some 
solitary individual who would dare address a 
word of monition to a king, and who found 
himself under the gallows for his pains, now 
went up in audacious chorus, clear and unmis- 
takable through the air, not yet disloyal to the 
King, but determinedly loyal to the people. 
Democratic as things were growing on one side, 
there was much of the Norman element exist- | 
ing, or under attempt at revivification, on the 
other. When Charles sought to resume the 
ancient forest rights of the Crown, as a mode | 
of raising money, his minister regretted that | 
those rights had been invaded since the Nor- | 
man princes had passed away. For alleged | 
encroachments on the royal forests, lords and | 
gentlemen were mulcted in thousands of pounds | 
in a right ancient Norman way. Although only | 
the wealthy suffered, men of smaller means | 
put their hands on their purses and their fin- | 
gers on their lips. They spoke louder, at least | 
the Puritans and lay-nobility spoke louder, | 
when Dr. Juxon fell from the skies, at Laud’s 
invitation, and was landed in the office of | 
Lord Treasurer. That a churchman should hold 
this office seriously offended the party of pro- | 
gress. In old Norman times such a circum- | 
stance was common; but a clergyman had not , 
held such a post, they said, since the days of | 
Henry the Seventh. Laud so little heeded | 
public comment on his acts, that he added to | 
Juxon’s employments that of looking after the 
navy, and thus a bishop came to hold the office 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. | 

But “looking after money” was the great 
object of government. Laud’s writ for “ship- | 
money” (the second writ, less in accordance | 
with ancient precedent than Noy’s) was issued, 
—and resisted. Constables refused to collect 
names or make levy, and harassed and dis- 
gusted sheriffs were ordered to do constables’ 
work. The people, when applied to, asked for 
the authority to levy taxes without sanction of , 
Parliament, and that not being forthcoming, | 
the bolder among them refused to pay. In, 
assessing the tax, the sheriffs exhibited the | 
utmost unfairness, fixing the rate, not accord- | 
ing to a gentleman’s income, but according to | 
how much he spent of it. If he saved, he must | 
save for the King! 

Then when the ships were got and sent to 
sea, to display the King’s naval power, or pro- 
tect commerce, they were found comparatively 
useless. Light piratical vessels, well armed and | 
well handled, snapped up our merchantmen, 
and shook their sails in laughing scorn at the 
heavy royal vessels, which could not overhaul 
them, but by which His Majesty’s big ships 
were taught to go. Very dull and dilatory and 
damaging to English interests was the Navy 
Board. “In those days,” says Mr. Bruce, with 
a touch of humour that his readers will appre- 
ciate, “it seems to have been difficult to get 
the Admiralty to adopt any course which was 
out of their common beaten track.” Even when 
the Earl of Northumberland—he who subse- 

uently had the custody of James, the son of 
harles the First, at Sion—had the command 
of the fleet raised under the second levy, and 
came in sight of the Dutch men-of-war, he 
could only report, “They are so well built 











and fitted for sailing, that I can never come 
near when they have a mind to avoid, unless 
by chance.” 

The expense, the failures, and the con- 
sequent increase of the King’s debts, in spite of 
unscrupulous and extortionate means to raise 
money, only increased the royal embarrassment 
and the people’s want of sympathy for it. One 
poor woman, Hester Rogers, was thrown into 
prison for not paying, or rather for being unable 
to pay, 3/., the amount of her assessment due to 
the King. At that moment the King owed to 
that very Hester Rogers, the widow of his own 
jeweller, 2,000I. for jewels delivered to the King ; 
and 1,2481. were still owing for jewelry supplied 
to his royal mother! Royal fishmongers, royal 
poulterers, royal silk-mercers were in the same 
condition of King’s creditors, without hope of 
payment. Charles’s own household were not 
paid, and one consequence was, as Mr. Bruce 
remarks, that “Every one became patriotically 
solicitous for the welfare of some particular 
class of the community, and endeavoured to 
promote it in the most ingenious ways.” 
Unpaid wet-nurses to little princes petitioned 
to be allowed to grant warrants of the perfection 
of silk stockings and waistcoats, the sellers 
paying them for the warranty of the goods at 
a certain sum on each article. Other wageless 
servants petitioned for similar grants, which 
came to nothing less than this, namely, that the 
public, who owed them nothing, should be 
compelled to pay them an immense sum, because 
the King would or could not pay them at all! 

Between heavy and unjust taxes, and the 
cruel vagaries of the clerical Courts of High 
Commission, the vessels of the State and 
Church were rapidly drifting among the 
breakers. “Few defendants were able to escape 
from the multiplied meshes which the Court 
wove around them. Once within its grasp for 
anything that was deemed an offence by the 
authorities in Church or State, submission or 
ruin were the only alternatives proposed, and 
happy was the defendant who did not discover 
that ruin could not be avoided even by sub- 
mission.” 

This volume affords several examples which 
illustrate this assertion. It is quite as rich in 
miscellaneous matters that are interesting as 
illustrations of life and society. In Charles’s 


| reign, for instance, the ancient legal process of 
_compurgation was in full force. If a Court of 


Law entertained a doubt as to the alleged guilt 
of a person tried before them, such person was 
allowed to go to his parish church for compur- 
gation. There his compurgators—men who 
were required to have had long and intimate 
acquaintance with him—appeared ; and if they 
swore that the oath the alleged offender had 
taken in support of his innocence was the oath 
of a man incapable of taking a false one, the 


, individual who enjoyed this good opinion on 


the part of his neighbours was restored again 
to his good name. Our evidence to character is 
only a remnant of this old process of compur- 
gation. 

We have besides glimpses of the King, and 
of his nephews, the young Prince Elector and 
Prince Rupert, of whom his mother expresses 
“her fears that he will not make so many com- 
pliments as Lord Carlisle,” and her hopes that 
“for his blood sake he will be welcomed, 
though she believes he will not much trouble 
the ladies with courting them, nor be thought 
a very brave garcon.” 

The able, courtly, but unparalleledly extra- 
vagant Lord Carlisle was then about to cease 
paying compliments, and being laughed at for 
the excess of the gallantry by which they were 
spiced. This old favourite of old King James 
had been known as Lord Hay, Viscount Don- 








caster, and lastly as Earl of Carlisle. He was 
Lord Hay before he was, according to law, 
Baron Hay. Nine years before he gained the 
peerage title, James created him, by patent, 
A.D.1606, Lord Hay for life, “with Reh ee 
says Nicolas, “next to Barons, but he was not 
to enjoy any place or vote in Parliament.” It 
was one of those anomalous titles which was 
last granted in the case of Lord Wensleydale, 
who was created a peer for life, but with place 
and vote in Parliament. It was shown, how- 
ever, that the Crown had no right to create 
life-peerages, and the title of Wensleydale was 
made hereditary. 

For mishaps in the Navy,—among these, the 
sinking of the Anne Royal in the Thames, 
under circumstances not unlike those of the 
Royal George, at Spithead,—for family quar- 
rels, people’s ailments, religious squabbles, 
actions showing a general tendency to oppres- 
sion and unrighteousness, and fierce contests 
about very small matters,—we must refer our 
readers to the volume itself. A few entries 
correct the general error as to the time of day 
when plays were then represented. It is gene- 
rally considered that there was only a day 
performance; but here we meet with a company 
at Canterbury who acted not only at day but 
at night also, not finishing much before mid- 
night. This was a swaggering company, that 
had no respect for the mayor, would play when 
it liked, and were a magic of potency to all 
the ecstatic maid-servants in Canterbury. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Bruce if we were 
to close this notice without acknowledging the 
zeal, industry, judgment, and ability by which 
the volume is marked throughout. The con- 
tents of the calendered documents are defined 
with fullness and precision; the Preface is a 
valuable historical paper; and the Index, with- 
out which such volumes would have little value, 
is a work the labour of which few may con- 
jecture, but the worth and importance of which 
every one who consults it will fully appreciate. 





A Century of Painters of the English School; 
with Critical Notices of their Works. By R. 
Redgrave, R.A., and 8. Redgrave. 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue Messrs. Redgrave have done well to sup- 

ply a want in the Art-literature of this country, 

by producing a connected history of painting, 

“and of the institutions founded for its promo- 

tion in the last and present centuries.” Large 

portions of the subject remain to be filled up 
by students of special knowledge, and, what 
is a necessity of the case, many new opinions 
to be advanced as to the relative importance of 
the artists herein named, the respective values 
of their productions, and their proper places 
in the public eye and memory. Many correc- 
tions and some extent of revision are required 
to bring this work up to the highest recent 
standard of knowledge in Art and Taste; these 
are, however, demanded rather in matters of 
detail than of principle, and may readily be 
effected in a second edition. The first issue of 
any book which treats of so large and intricate 

a subject as this cannot be other than, to a cer- 

tain extent, tentative in its kind. 

With regard to the authors’ secondary aim, 
to treat of Art-institutions in this country, the 
reader must bear in mind that their treatment 
of all subjects wherein the Royal Academy is 
concerned, not only as a body, but by its indi- 
vidual members, is that of the warmest friend- 
ship and most perfect loyalty. Not only are the 
Messrs. Redgrave the consistent advocates of 
the Academy, but they are persistent in their 
office ag such,—needlessly so, indeed,—and 
so thoroughly bent on expressing what are 
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evidently sincere feelings of confidence in the 
wisdom and success of the institution, that 
their zeal sometimes leads them to defend it 
against shadows, and re-slay the slain. Charges 
against the body which, whether true or false, 
long ago went out of date, are replied to again, 
sometimes fortunately, at others not so; but in 
general to no good or needful purpose in the 
matter of bygones. We are far from intending 
that our authors’ defence of these as well as 
current matters is undertaken from minor 
motives, or that, with regard to the latter, it is 
always ineffectual, but desire to remind every 
reader of a work which has so high a value as 
to become a text-book in its way, that the com- 
pilers are friendly—over-friendly—to one side 
of all questions interesting to that academical 
body which in them has found far abler advo- 
cates, and much more candid, because less sub- 
servient, defenders than Mr. Sandby appeared 
in the almost abortive ‘History of the Royal 
Academy.’ 


No means for comparison exist between 


either the critical or the literary values of the 
respective productions of the Messrs. Redgrave 
and Mr. Sandby. The latter had the task, and 
few of the good qualities, of a partial chronicler, 
with but small pretensions to critical ability. 
Mr. R. Redgrave has very remarkable critical 


powers, and thoroughly understands Art as | 


Art,—that is, his technical knowledge enables 


him to discriminate where persons less practi- | 


cally qualified are likely to be at fault. To him, 
doubtless, we owe the frequent lucid and apt 
disquisitions on technical matters, and the pic- 
torial criticisms which give the greater portion 


bably contributed most of the historical and 
anecdotical parts. He has done so with such 
vivacity and care as to remove the whole to a 
category very different from that which in- 
cludes Mr. Sandby’s work. The subject of the 
brethren is historical, and so large that their 
candour was allowed full play in dealing with 
artists and their pictures, which either pre- 
ceded the Academy, or have since remained 
outside its fellowship. They have exercised 
powers peculiarly fitted for their task, even 


more liberally than might be expected, when | 


the leaning to which we refer is admitted; 
nevertheless, that leaning is generally present, 
so that, despite their candour and occasional 
magnanimity, the student accepts the opinions 
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ployment of their blunders, may be converted 
into buffers as serviceable as those cushions 
and stuffed bags which so often balked antique 
battering-rams, and caught the blows of the 
catapults. Usually, too, the dust raised by ill- 
guided assailants is useful for those in defence, 
and to hide some of the weak points of the 
citadel. Hence, it is not a little amusing to the 
reader of this work, when he observes how, 
out of the smoother and from under the seem- 
ingly close habits of the Academical Gemini, 
arrowy answers are sent, and not the less 
vigorously aimed because they are accom- 
panied by courteous smiles, and blandly joined 
with “We submit,” “We are informed, how- 
ever,” or “It may be said, we think,” and the 
like. Probably the authors, so hearty in their 
loyalty, are not aware how often they appear 
as champions, how frequent are their rejoinders. 
Assailants of the Academy will respect the 
convictions of these gentlemen, and do so 
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freely, because of the great victory not long | 


since obtained over the blind and stubborn old 


fended by men not illiberal. 


| conservatives of the body, which is here de- | 
This victory has | 


admitted to the very heart of the academical | 


fortress those younger soldiers, the Associates, 


who were before placed between the walls, and | 
| Richard of Reading, William of Padryngton, 
| William of Walsingham, John de Cotton, Hugh 
| of St. Alban’s, painters in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
measure of applause to Englishmen as artists | 
in the Middle Ages, whether as sculptors, | 
painters, or architects. “ Whatever may have | 
been the condition of English Art prior to 


not so trusted as must be their case in future. 
The text begins with a lucid sketch of Art 
in England of old, and gives by no means liberal 


| the commencement of the sixteenth century, its 
of its value to this book. Mr. S. Redgrave pro- | 


historical records are slight. They are confined 
to such particulars as may be found in the 
accounts of the Crown, the household expenses 
of the nobility, and the chapter records of the 
cathedrals, and frequently relate to the magni- 
ficent tombs, shrines and chapels which in 
those times were erected to the memory of the 
great. Now and then an English name, either 
as painter, sculptor or architect, appears; but 
the majority 
brought here to execute some particular work, 


| and occasionally induced to prolong their stay.” 


of matters anterior or indifferent to the aca- | 


demical institution with less reserve than is 
due to others more recent or less remote. 
Apart from our duty to note, for the reader’s 
benefit, the loyalty of these authors, it would 
have been needless here to refer to Mr.Sandby’s 
book about the Academy, or in any way to 
bring it in connexion with this one, if the 
fact were unworthy of observation that, within 
as many years, four bulky volumes have been 
published, having for avowed or apparent 
major and minor objects the defence and expo- 
sition of the Academy. Doubtless the works of 
these very unequal champions are the results 
of that internal stir and ardent—if well con- 
cealed—resentment of the body, which have 
been provoked by the charges and criminations 


of its critics and enemies, lay, literary, and | 


professional. It suits the convenience of the 
Academy, or that of its advocates, to adopt 
what may be called forts armed with heavy 
artillery for defence, and to remain within for 
the most part of the war, out of sword-cutting, 
rather than to spend energy in fighting enemies, 
one-half of whose missiles fall short, while at 
least two-thirds of the remainder are aimed by 
persons ludicrously ignorant and childishly 
inconsiderate. One result of this policy is, that 
the latter class of challengers, by astute em- 


So say the authors; so said Walpole or Vertue 
before them. We take exceptions to these state- 
ments from first to last. If the distinctive 
character of architecture, sculpture, and, so far 


as we know of it, painting in this country in | 





or expected, unless among the archives of the 
kingdom, great bodies, ecclesiastical, municipal 
and baronial; these are ample. We do not, how- 
ever, need written records to show that Art 
flourished here, as on the Continent, before the 
Latin period. We have in the great and noble 
architecture and sculpture of that period—the 
remains of which, with their subsidiary arts 
of glass-painting and decorative carving, are 
scattered over the whole country, and never 
wholly absent even in the poorest village 
churches, and myriads of fragments of design, 
from earthen tiles to ivory crooks—a thousand 
times more than enough to satisfy all but wilful 
incredulity that a people, which was apt in high 
Art and deeply versed in the beautiful, lived 
in these shires. Are not our cathedrals works 
of art, nationally characteristic, and by English- 
men? What are their sculptures ? 

William of Sens, who, at Canterbury, began 
what his namesake did not merely copy, could 
hardly be called a foreigner in those days, or, 
if so, we must, on the same ground of their 
names being territorial, admit to be English 
the large numbers of sculptors, painters and 
architects who are so styled. Walter of Dun- 
stable, Alexander of Abingdon, sculptor, and 
John of Battle, architect of the Eleanor Crosses, 


the last of whom, in 1350, was appointed to 
find assistants, not on the continent, but in 
the home counties, and found them there. 
Do the authors imagine that Gilbert Pokerigh 
and John Elham were foreigners? We find 
William Torrel, who wrought the effigies of 
Queen Eleanor, named, as many generations 
of Englishmen have been named. So far is it 
from being true that only now and then an 
English name occurs among the artistic records 
of those days, the case is precisely the reverse, 
and only now and then does a foreign name 
occur. There is but one Domenic de Reyns on 


| the rolls of the Eleanor Crosses; but one French 


so employed were foreigners | 


hand was detected by Mr. Scott—the style of 


| the carvers is distinct enough to enable us to 


the medizeval period was less marked than it is | 
and insufficient to declare the works in each of | 


those arts to be proper to the country and 
specifically different from those of the allied 
Gothic nations of Spain, France and Germany, 
almost all the records we have would declare 
the contrary of this denial of originality in 
design to our forefathers. From William the 
Englishman, who laboured grandly though 
rudely, as was the way of his time throughout 
Europe, at Canterbury, to the architect and 
sculptor who wrought the Angel Choir at Lin- 
coln,—a man who, curiously enough, was styled 
French by the English antiquaries until M. 
Viollet-le-Duc declared him to have been Eng- 
lish,—-the story of Medieval Art in this country 
is the same. C. R. Cockerell, R.A., could have 
told the Messrs. Redgrave a tale about the 
sculptures at Wells and elsewhere, which they 
would not reject had they heard it. It can 
hardly be doubted that these carvings and 
this architecture were the works of natives. 
If for no other reasons, we may assume so 
much from the facts, 1, that they present 
peculiarities not found elsewhere, proper to 
the country alone; and, 2, that the Continent 
possessed nothing comparable with them until 
some time after. We do not know where 


| Pecords of the medizval arts are to be sought 





| decide whether they follow the French or the 


English manner—among those who worked 
for King Henry in Westminster Abbey. We 
know at sight an English from a foreign illu- 
mination, embroidery, or statue. These works 
were not inferior, though different from others. 
The burden of proof to the contrary of these 
facts lies with those who seem to believe that 
the English of medieval times were barbarians. 

In the second chapter we have a masterly 
study of Hogarth, which is at once vigorous 
and true in all its bearings, the best known 
to us as regards the man or his pictures. In 
writing thus our above-named reserve is not to 
be forgotten ; this is preceded and followed by 
capital accounts of Art in the times proper 
to the subject. Had the authors enjoyed the 
opportunity of examining those pictures by 
Robert Walker, which, thanks to one of 
them, at least, we now note at the National 
Portrait Exhibition, they would have allowed 
to him more applause than that his works “are 
not without merit.” He was certainly not an 
inferior artist to Dobson, of whom much is 
justly made. It is hardly fair to say Hogarth 
was opposed to public exhibitions of pictures, 
when it is true that his own and friends’ works 
at the Foundling Hospital formed the first 
public gallery in London, many years before 
the Academy was in existence. He strongly 
objected, and with reason, to the displays of 
dilettantism and conceit which formed so large 
a portion of the popular art of his time. The 
immense preponderance of the able artists 
who have been formed independent of the 
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Academy goes far to support Hogarth’s | “Mr. Sheepshanks was, of course, present, and 
opinion of the futility of such educational | even more full of anecdote about the pictures than 
institutions; these include Hogarth himself, | usual. The visitors paused before ‘ Disappointed 
Reynolds, Copley, Flaxman, Constable, Gains- | Love,’ struck by the deep gloom of the spot the 
borough, Turner and W. Hunt, who can hardly | —_ had chosen for the scene of his story. Lord 
aid to owe much to the academies. In fact, | ‘almerston remarked that it was a pity the girl was 
be saic : : - | so ugly. ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Sheepshanks, ‘one feels 
Mulready, who was Varley’s pupil also, is the | that the sooner she drowns herself the better. ‘She 
only first-rate deceased English painter who always reminded me,’ he continued, ‘of the reply 
owed much to the Academy. of a Judge on the Northern Circuit who had tried 
We hoped to learn more of Gandy, of Exeter, | 2 girl for destroying her child. Some lady, who was 
than appears on page 114 of the first volume | deeply interested in the woman's fate, met the 
before us. There is a good thing yet to be done | Judge at dinner, and ventured to say, imploringly, 
by adding to the particulars Northcote gathered | did he mean to leave the poor girl to be hanged.’— 
of this artist and published as a sort of appen- | ‘Hanged, Madam!’ replied the irritated Judge, 
dix to his ‘ Life of Reynolds’ Reynolds’s esti- | ‘hanged, Madam, certainly; what else is she fit 
mate of the man as a painter would alone justify for, she is so confoundedly ugly? 
this, if the pictures Gandy left were less re-| The authors are surely mistaken in the 
markable than they are. Apart from the curt | assumption which is thus indicated as to the 
treatment of a man of acknowledged ability, | effect of Danby’s non-election to the R.A.-ship 
peculiarly interesting on account of his great | (vol. 2, p. 443):—“The road to fame seemed 
influence on Reynolds, and as supplying a link | open before him. Why, then, was he disap- 
in the chain of Art in England which bound pointed? Why was Danby never elected to the 
Vandyke to the first President of the Academy, | full Membership of the Academy?” These are 
the account of Reynolds is candid, valuable, | questions not for us to answer. We are certain, 
readable and complete. The analysis of Gains- | however, that the artist achieved all the fame 
borough, his merits and manners, is a capital | he was likely to win, and that whether the 
and terse piece of criticism; the preference | “full honours” were his or not mattered little 
above Reynolds which the writer avows for | in the long run, on one side or the other. 
some of his pictorial qualities is well grounded | In the event of republication for this work, 
and boldly put forth. It is rather too much to | we counsel the addition of copious references 
say (p. 199, vol. 1) that since the death of West | to authorities for details and historical matter. 
religious subjects have been eschewed in this | This is due not only to the reader and student 
country; probably the critic meant to limit | who may come after the authors, and be glad 
the application of this remark to his brother | of help at many points of research, but, in at 
Academicians, and he overlooked outsiders. | least an equal degree, to those who went before 
The exceptions of Hilton, Etty, Haydon and | the Messrs. Redgrave, and gathered so much 
Martin are not sufficient to be made in this | of the material in compiling and assorting 
case. For an exception we were under the | which they are at once fortunate and success- 
impression that Mr. Holman Hunt had pro-| ful. Not to omit an example among several 
duced two or three pictures of profound | that present themselves, take the section about 
religious purport, such as will sustain, not only | Blake, to which, for facts, this book is largely, 
in their subjects, but in the art employed for | if not wholly, indebted to Gilchrist’s “ Life” 
them, a tolerably successful comparison with | of the artist: no reference to the industrious 
the best of West’s pictures. The authors do | and enthusiastic biographer is made, where it 
not exclude contemporaries from their consider- | was surely due. We think scant justice is done 
ation, either at this point or at others. Contem- | to the frequency of high genius in that artist’s 
poraneous principles are freely discussed. Why | works; his folly—insanity, it might have been 
make this observation so sweeping? —is not overlooked. We have a higher opinion 
Romney’s failings and follies are rather freely | of Leslie as a colourist than the authors ex- 
dealt with, not probably more so than they | press, and believe it was of far higher quality 
deserve, but certainly to an extent and with a| than that of Egg. While cordially accepting 
force which is out of proportion to his place in | their high appreciation of the last-named painter, 
this book or that he held in Art. We feel dis- | we should, on account of ill health, have allowed 
satisfied with the estimate of Romney as an | much for the morbidity of his later works. The 
artist,—the only case of the sort which has | criticism of Wilkie and his productions is re- 
presented itself within the scope of our reading. | markable for candour and brightness of treat- 
Romney was not an R.A., and, what was worse | ment. As we have recently quoted a capital 
for his case here, declined to be made one, in no | story from this book illustrating his intensely 
courteous or grateful manner,—a folly on his | Scotch proclivities,—which are shown to have 
part which cannot be too much censured. It is | taken effect in something very like injustice 
just to say that other culprits have not their errors | and breach of faith,—it will not be needful to 
overlooked by the writers, although they were, | repeat the tale. 
in life, members of the Sacred Band itself. Yet We must conclude our observations on this 
a more flagrant case than Romney’s is dissected | work with congratulation to the authors on the 
with less care and more tersely censured. This | very large measure of success which has re- 
case is more recent, it is true, and hardly yet | warded their efforts to produce a connected and 
healed over. It appears to be needful to produce | concise history of Art in England. It is one of 
it, in order to justify the long-continued neglect | the most readable books of the kind. This is 
by the Academy of one of its most original | merit of the highest order. They have produced 
and able members, neglect attempted to be} an immense mass of new thoughts,—a perfect 
accounted for on grounds of public morality, | mine of observation is described with perspi- 
grounds which, however, as we are bound to| cuity and the most obvious intention to be 
declare, have not always been found under | impartial. Even such vexed subjects as Haydon 
academical feet. This book is enlivened with | and the so-called pre-Raphaelites are candidly, 
anecdotes personal and characteristic to the | if not quite conclusively, dealt with. The sec- 
artists described. Among these, the following is | tion about the Fine Arts Commission for deco- 
new. The painter with whose work it is asso- | rating the Parliament House (chapter xv. vol. ii.) 
ciated is F. Danby: his ‘Disappointed Love, | is eminently readable. Still more so is the con- 
part of the Sheepshanks Collection, immediately | siderable portion which deals with the history 
in question. Mr. Redgrave, in company with | and practice of water-colour painting in this 

















Lord Palmerston and Sir G. C. Lewis, visited | country. We suggest future enlargement of the 
Mr. Sheepshanks.— | Index, and a careful revision of proper names, 





as desirable improvements to these pleasant 
volumes. 





NEW NOVELS, 
Felicia’s Dowry. By Mrs. Fitzmaurice Okeden. 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

“ All women write novels now, whether they 
can or they can’t.” We have copied, for the 
benefit of our readers, almost the only sentence 
worth reading in these three volumes, and one 
that might well be put as a motto in their 
title-page. A more melancholy warning, indeed, 
to ladies tempted 
— in spite 
Of Nature and their stars to write, 

would fail to have any influence, because it 
would be absolutely unreadable. ‘ Felicia’s 
Dowry’ just falls short of this; yet, with all 
possible anxiety to avoid unpleasant emphasis, 
we can, in justice to our readers, pronounce it 
to be nothing better than a repulsive compound 
of grotesque twaddle, “genteel” vulgarity, and 
mild sensationalism. The snare into which its 
author has tumbled is an obvious one. Blinded 
by a tolerably ingenious imagination, she has 
overlooked, or never learned, the fact that such 
a gift, with all its worth, is not enough to secure 
a good novel. An outline of one is all that the 
most fertile imagination can achieve, without 
aids of other sorts. Acquaintance with the 
world and its ways is wanted too; knowledge 
of human nature, and of the links between 
cause and effect; above all, the power to 
delineate and describe, or, in a word, to fill in, 
as it were, the interstices of the plot with what 
is both pleasant and natural. 

Of all these faculties Mrs. Okeden is utterly 
destitute; and the result is such a production 
as we have described. From “A Noble Lord” 
(to borrow the heading of one of the most 
singular chapters ever penned) to a school- 
boy, from a dancing-party to an elopement, 
from China to Peru, her survey of mankind 
is consistently unlifelike and inaccurate, 
and often repulsive into the bargain. We 
would not for a moment attempt to guess, 
nor do we care to know, whether it is want 
of experience, or want of observation of the 
scenes to which its author introduces us that 
must account for so serious a defect; but, 
whatever may be the explanation, we do 
venture to assure Mrs. Okeden, without hesi- 
tation and without reserve, that no county in 
England recognizes magnates or young ladies 
with manners and customs so queer as those of 
Elm Green and its neighbours; and that “live 
lords” (to quote our author again) and colonels 
in the army will equally enter their protest 
against the accuracy of her investigations into 
the habits of their species. Especially do we 
assure her that “ doing the honours with regard 
to bitter beer” is not the invariable style of 
welcoming a nobleman on a first visit to a 
strange house, any more than the reply to an 
apology for not doing so is likely to be that 
“they had been drinking bitter beer at Coleworth 
ever since breakfast.” 

Lastly,.as to the way in which the dramatis 
persone talk to one another, and what they talk 
about, our author shall speak for herself :— 

““¢About your toilettes, young ladies?’ asked 
Mrs. Meriton, on. . . . the morning of the dinner- 
party. ‘What are you intending to wear ?’—‘I 
suppose our white silks, mamma,’ replied Kate.— 
‘No,’ said Adela. ‘At least, Kate can, perhaps, 
afford to wear hers; but for so very young a 
person as myself, I think white is too significant 
of the imputed bread and butter.’ Kate looked 
up and smiled. ‘ Méme, elle parle bien!’ she said 
to her mother.—Mrs. Meriton smiled too. ‘ Well, 
my dear, your pink, then ?’—‘I will wear,’ said 
Adela, ‘my blue tarlatane.’—‘ As you please,’ her 
mother answered. ‘It is, indeed, an extremely 
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pretty dress; and there is no reason why Kate, 
whose white silk is so becoming to her, should not 
wear it. —‘And our coiffures, mamma ?’—‘ For a 
dinner-party, nothing can be prettiér than a little 
black velvet in the hair. But if,’ added Mrs. 


Meriton, ‘you elect for flowers, I must talk to | 


Dawson’ (the gardener), ‘for I will have nothing 
artificial at a daylight dinner.’ ” 


The only attempt at a joke in the book is a 


perpetually recurring allusion to a certain won- | 


derful yawn on the part of Mr. Meriton—the 
father of the above-quoted young ladies. This, 
at all events, is neither unlifelike nor unreason- 
able. 


A Lifes Love. By the Author of ‘The Heiress 
of the Blackburnfoot.’ 2 vols. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


IxstEap of being ranked with those authors | 


who take to writing stories because they can do 


nothing else, the writer of this unsatisfactory tale | 


must be regarded as one of those novelists who 
have merely selected a wrong field for the ex- 
ercise of powers which, in the pursuit of other 


objects, might do the world good, if not brilliant, | 
With a sufficient amount of common | 


service, 
sense and right feeling, he has endeavoured 
to reproduce the old-world life of Glasgow as 


it was in the days when the scarlet-cloaked | 


tobacco lords swaggered about the Saltmarket, 
demonstrating to their own satisfaction that 
the rebellious plantations would never succeed 


in their insane struggle for national indepen- | 


dence. The book opens with a Hallowe'en 
festival in the house of Andrew Ramsay, Esq., 


tobacco lord and merchant prince, beneath | 
whose roof are gathered elders and children | 


of the best families of the city—little Johnny 


(afterwards Sir John) Moore; Tommy (in the | 


after-time Major-General Sir Thomas) Monroe ; 
Dr. John Moore, the author of ‘Zeluco’; the 
brothers Foulis, and other members of the 
Hodge-Podge Club. In some respects the au- 
thor’s conscientious labour has not altogether 
missed its aim. The three most important 
classes of a society, scarcely a trace of which 
can be found in the Glasgow of our own time, 


| partly because the heroine disappoints the 
| reader's expectations, but chiefly through the 
| author’s want of the story-teller’s “ knack.” 
| The poorest portions of the book are descriptive 
passages. 


Elster’s Folly: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
| 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
| Elster’s Folly’ is a dull story; dull not so 
much from stagnation of incident as from the 
absence of all common sense and the languor 
that marks every page. The showman seems too 
much fatigued to move the wires of his puppets. 
Some of the characters bear a faded resem- 
blance, in their circumstances, to portions of 
‘East Lynne, though the story itself is alto- 
gether different. ‘Elster’s Folly’ is named after 
the hero, Lord Elster, who is foolish in all his 
works and ways, and so weak and unstable that 
he does everything he does not wish to do at 
the bidding of anybody who takes him in hand. 
| At the beginning of the story Lord Elster 
appears, deeply in love and still more deeply 
in debt. An estimable young woman accepts 
and returns his affection, and he is engaged to 
marry her. His good-natured elder brother, 
having received a writ intended for Lord 
Elster from the bungling sheriff's officer, under- 
takes the debts; and the young man might 
have escaped from all his embarrassments if it 
had not been for his own foolishness; but 
when a man is a fool, he is beyond all help. 
He suddenly succeeds to the title and the 
estates by a fatal boat-accident, in which his 
brother is drowned, not without a suspicion of 
foul play, which promises one of the detective 
mysteries in which Mrs. Wood delights ; but it 
comes to nothing. The new Earl succeeds to his 
brother's liabilities, as well as to the estates, the 
most serious of which is a terrible old dowager, 
calling herself his aunt, who has a_ beautiful 
| daughter whom she intended the elder brother 
| to marry ; but, he being dead, she has trans- 
| ferred her intentions to his weak successor. She 
is represented as dreadfully ugly, old, wearing 
| an ill-made flaxen front, which is always falling 
| down upon her nose. She is noisy, violent, 


are painted with some force and brought into | given to drink, dancing about like a wild 
suitable prominence. The heroine, an Erskine | Indian when angry, extremely vulgar in all her 
of Erskineland, the last of her branch of an | words and ways,—a person who would never 
historic house, is the chief representative of | be allowed to remain twenty-four hours in a 
gentle birth and hereditary influence. Andrew | decent family. Yet this dreadful old woman, 
Ramsay, the overbearing merchant, whose | who never was quiet, trepans her victim into a 
insolence is eventually broken by commercial | “situation” which he is too irresolute to ex- 
ruin, and young Angus Ramsay, the selfish | plain, assumes his attachment to her daughter, 
and dissolute soldier, who unites the vices of | bullies, threatens, and tells lies, which the 
the roué and the blackleg, illustrate the evil | young man believes. Elster suffers himself to 
qualities which, in accordance with the ridicu- | be led into a breach of his first engagement, 
lously unjust traditions of romantic art, are | and into a marriage with a woman he dislikes, 
often assigned by novelists to manufacturers and | hating her mother still more, and keeping 
traders who have raised themselves to great her in permanence in his house. This 
wealth from humble beginnings. The hero, | gives the title to the book, ‘Elster’s Folly.’ 
Johnny M‘Farlane, who expends the fervour} He is the victim of his mother-in-law; 
of his chivalric nature in a hopeless pursuit | but he is a still worse victim to a mystery. 
of Erskineland’s gentle heiress, is a Glasgow | The mystery which torments him more than 


shopkeeper, whose father, mother, sisters and 
closest associates, no less than himself, demon- 
strate the brightness of the virtues. and the 
number of the graces which romance ungrudg- 
ingly attributes to traders of the inferior sort, 
who mind their shops like honest men, pay 
proper homage to their social superiors, and 
have too much good taste to make themselves 
richer than the real old “ quality” of their 
respective parishes. Here and there the 
author’s delineations of these three classes 
are spirited and subtle ; and certain touches in 
the picture of old Peggy’s fidelity to her worth- 
less and cruel lover indicate that the writer 


| his wife, or his mother-in-law, or the remem- 
| brance of his lost love, is that, shortly after his 
marriage to Lady Maude, he discovers that he 
| has been quite accidentally, and unknown to 
| himself, married before, and that his first wife 
is still alive, and in a lunatic asylum. He had 
been the victim of a trick played on him by a 
designing young woman and an unprincipled 
| young man, who contrived that what he had 
| accepted as a jest was a legal Scotch marriage. 
| He does not seem sure whether she was even 
| his mistress ; but he had been paying, in the 

midst of his pecuniary difficulties, at the rate 
| of 200/. a year for her maintenance. He con- 


| 


is not without moments of poetic insight and | ceals the fact as well as he can. But the diffi- 
sympathy. But the story fails to create a per- | culties and complications of his situation do 
manent interest, partly from want of plot and | not end with the death of his mad wife ; for the 


two children of the Lady Maude are clearly 
illegitimate. In his imbecile desire to escape 
trouble, he allows the old Countess to continue 
in his house, and to exercise her bad influence 
over the children. When at last he marries his 
old love, he makes her wretched by his injus- 
tice to her children, which creates a feud in the 
nursery, fostered by the old woman, his evil 
genius, because he says he cannot bring him- 
self to correct the children he has so deeply 
injured. The consequences would have been 
serious, unless the death of the eldest son, and 
the discovery of the mystery by the old Coun- 
tess, had not at last set him free. The old tor- 
ment of a Countess is pensioned, as though 
she had earned his eternal gratitude, and 
Elster’s folly comes to an end, in the book at 
any rate. Another mystery, hanging loose and 
flapping in the wind, accompanies the main 
story. Apparently the author at first intended 
to make use of it; but Pike, the wild man, and 
Mrs. Gum, with her “twitterings,” “dreams,” 
and “ quakings,” are tiresome. 


The Romance of Mary Constant. Written by 
Herself. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 

Tuts story only fails of being a good one from 
want of force to combine the incidents of a 
plot and to work them out. There are good 
detached sketches of character and of domestic 
life in France and in a country town in Eng- 
land; but the author lacks strength to hold her 
story in hand and to continue it to the end. 
The incidents are huddled together, and the 
reader’s interest is not safely secured for any 
of the characters, who look as if they would 
have been worth knowing if one could have 
seen or heard more of them. Mary Constant is 
a young woman left to herself, and with the 
reversion of a pretty sister who has been brought 
up in France bya French uncle andaunt. This 
young sister is betrothed to a Frenchman, who 
turns out to have been the faithless lover of 
Mary Constant’s dearest friend. Mary Con- 
stant ruthlessly breaks off her sister’s marriage, 
half ruins the prospects of the unlucky lover, 
but brings him to a manly sense of honour and 
generosity, so that he makes his own way in 
the world without the help of a wife’s dowry; 
in fact, he improves all his virtues and leaves 
off all his faults, and comes back and offers 
himself to his original love, who forgives him, 
and they are married and have a tiny French 
ménage. Mary Constant marries her sister to 
an excellent young Englishman, but leaves 
herself a somewhat melancholy old maid in 
straitened circumstances; indeed, as_ she 
informs the reader, this romance is written by 
way of earning a modest pittance for her im- 
pending need. People read novels in the hope 
of forgetting the sordid ills and disagreeables 
of life, and they are not likely to be drawn to 
an author who talks about the want of money. 


Lionel Merval: a Novel. 3 vols. (Routledge 
& Sons.) 
WE never knew a year which produced so 
plentiful a crop of inferior novels as the present. 
The novels are not without a certain skill of 
composition and a pretension to occasionally 
speaking out of the author's own experience; 
but the average is mediocrity and heaviness, 
—utterly unsatisfactory to the common reader 
as to the reviewer. Inferior novels act on the 
mind like bad confectionery upon the diges- 
tive powers; they act on the intellect with 
a clogging, benumbing influence, and have a 
general tendency to turn it into foolishness. 
‘Lionel Merval’ is rather more pretentious 
than the usual run of novels, but it is no better 
as a reality. Here is an extract taken at hap- 
hazard :—“ The face is the soul’s index if you 
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mark it properly. Look at Titian’s portraits ; 
are they not exactly as you read of them in 
Macchiavelli orGuicciardini? Noman or woman 
can long play the hypocrite without the colour 
and the lines coming through the mask. The 
beasts are no hypocrites. Compare the face of 
the tiger with the innocent lamb,—the eagle’s 
ruthless eye and sharp nose with the mildness 
of the dove. The very flowers show their inno- 
cence and guilt on their faces. Look at the 
dark deadly nightshade that the monks planted 
beside those ruins, and the viscid, purple-veined | 
henbane, and the fetid hellebore, offering its 
winter blossoms, and at the bright blue, frank- | 
eyed speedwell, the meek violets, bending to | 
earth, and the stately white water-lilies, spread- | 
ing their purity to the eye of Heaven itself.” | 
The story, written toa running accompaniment | 
of rhetoric, is about severed lovers, cruel parents, 
love of gold, fidelity, and a happy ending. 





An Old Man’s Secret: a Novel. 3 vols. By 
Frank Trollope. (Newby.) 

‘OF course we are not going to reveal a secret | 
that extends through three volumes. An ex- | 
cellent young man, who has the misfortune | 
to be illegitimate, falls in love with a young 
lady of high position; he is disinherited, and 
turned out of the house of his protector; but , 
a writing-desk is sent inadvertently along with 

his clothes and books to the humble home in | 
which he takes refuge. A mysterious old Indian | 
colonel, who takes a deep interest in both the 
young gentleman and the young lady, examines 
this desk, recognizes it as one that once belonged 
to a friend, and remembers that it had secret 
drawers. Thespring yields tohistouch, and gives 
to view “a casket, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain a number of diamonds of extra- 
ordinary size and lustre”; also “the miniature 
of a lady, with a lock of hair on the reverse 
side of the locket.” The fortunes of a young 
man who possesses such a desk are amply 
assured, and we need pursue them no further— 
only we must say that novel-reading seems to 
become a more idle and profitless amusement 
every day. We hope that parents and guardians 
will issue a stringent ukase against light read- 
ing to the young people under their care— 
unless, indeed, it is of a much higher class than 
‘An Old Man’s Secret.’ 





Jamaica and the Colonial Office: Who Caused | 
the Crisis? By George Price, Esq. (Low& Co.) | 





which is productive of nothing save good when 
it influences men in their private relations, 
becomes a mischievous weakness if it impels 
us to smile at acts that have brought needless 
suffering on a large number of our fellow- 
creatures. To judge public men by the standard 
that we apply to private citizens is the part 


_of ingratitude when they have done well, and of 


pernicious leniency when they have failed in 
the performance of duty. Just as the servants 
of the State are bountifully rewarded for merit, 
so they should be severely reprobated for de- 
merit. If society seemed to be duly alive to the 
importance of observing this distinction between 
public and private offenders, we should be 
tempted to indulge in the luxury of compassion 
for a man who, unquestionably, has a claim on 
the pity of generous natures; but so long 


‘as powerful voices urge us to avow positive 
| admiration for a career of disastrous incom- 
| petence, the time has not come for tempering 


justice with mercy. Moreover, if we could afford 


| to grant Governor Eyre a free pardon, and re- 


instate him in the good opinion of the country, 
the interests of Jamaica—interests far more 
important than the welfare of any single indi- 


| vidual, however honourable and good—demand 


that every matter connected with his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that unhappy island 
should be brought to light and discussion. 
However much we desire to whitewash the 
man, we must know the whole truth about his 


| policy, so far as it relates to the present con- 
| dition of the people unluckily committed to his 
}care. The Jamaica question cannot be hushed 


up and buried under Blue-books. If we attempt 
to dispose of the ugly business in that manner, 
not many years will pass before a similar diffi- 
culty in one of our many dependencies will 
cause us to regret our want of firmness and 
courage. 

Giving scarcely so much as six lines to the 
riot and consequent acts of vengeance, Mr. 
Price confines himself to a statement of certain 
events which were, in his opinion, the chief 
causes of the dissatisfaction that unquestionably 
prevailed in the island during many months 
previous to the outbreak at Morant Bay. 
These events were the conspicuous facts of the 
Governor's policy; and to them—more than to 
the effects of the drought, which headmits to have 
been lamentable, or to the political grievances 
mentioned in Dr. Underhill’s letter—Mr. Price 
attributes the general discontent. That Mr. Price 
is a witness who deserves attention is certified by 


To those who would consign the controversy | his long residence, his public services, and his 
and inquiry concerning Mr. Eyre’s doings to high position in the island. Jamaican politics 
the whitened sepulchre prepared for them by | must have been studied by a man who, during 
the Jamaica Commissioners, it will seem that | the course of twenty-two years spent in the 
Mr. Price would have done better had he for- | colony, acted on the executive committees of 
borne to tell his story of the transactions that | three successive governors, and filled the im- 
brought about the late deplorable disturbances | portant office of Custos of the Precinct of St. 
in the chief of our West Indian Islands. Another | Catherine. Moreover, the tone of the volume 
view will be taken by those who have personal | indicates that the writer is a man of moderate 
reasons for dissatisfaction with the Report and | views and liberal temper. So far as an English- 
by the far larger number of persons who, like | man, after passing nearly a quarter of a century 
ourselves, without having sustained any indi-|in the West Indies, can be an unprejudiced 
vidual injury from the ex-Governor’s vigorous | and fair politician, Mr. Price may be credited 
measures, decline to accept the dangerous with honesty and freedom from party rancour. 


doctrine that public servants should not be 
punished for political crimes which they appear | 
to have committed through incompetence rather | 
than through a malicious purpose to do wrong. 
Neither on our own part nor on the part of any | 
of his censors is there any wish to deal more | 
harshly with Mr. Eyre than the interests of 

public morality require. Weare ready to admit | 
that, in the circle of his private friendships, he | 


As a churchman he exhibits a certain degree 
of jealousy and dislike of the Baptists; but 
his religious sympathies leave him at liberty to 
criticize with considerable severity the conduct 
of the Jamaican clergy. Differing from Dr. 
Underhill, he thinks that too much has been 
said about heavy taxes imposed upon the 
negroes; but he concurs with that influential 
minister in maintaining that the blacks are by 


is-fairly entitled to those apologetic consider- | no means so black as they are represented by 
ations with which the Commissioners and his their detractors. For Mr. Gordon he expresses 
more prudent defenders palliate his offences cordial respect and poignant regret ; and this 


of omission and commission. But the charity, testimony is all the more noteworthy because 





on political questions he was one of that luck- 
less gentleman’s opponents. The member of 
the Legislative Council who introduced the 
Flogging Bill, which Mr. Gordon denounced 
as a barbarous and brutalizing measure, cannot 
be charged with an excess of tenderness for 
the inferior race; but though Mr. Price has on 
various occasions used his influence to put the 
negroes under severe discipline, he takes a 
hopeful view of black humanity, and maintains 
that the Jamaican peasants will, in most respects, 
sustain comparison with the inferior classes 
of Englishmen. “I am not a philanthropist,” 
says the author, “for I introduced in the 
Legislative Council the Flogging Bill so ob- 
jectionable to the late Mr. Gordon ; for which, 
however, none clamoured more loudly than 
these very mountain settlers, for the protection 
of their growing provisions. I approved, too, 
of ‘rice-bag breeches,’ as being best suited for 
the work the convicts had to do, and thought 
the shot, crank and treadmill to be as likely to 
produce a salutary effect on black as on white 
convicts. I am, therefore, not a friend of the 
black, but I desire to see him dealt justly by. 
I think him capable of improvement, for I 
cannot ignore a fact proved by the returns 
annually laid before the Jamaica Legislature, 
and accepted in most countries as proving 
progress in a people,—that he annually in- 
creases the exports of his minor products, and 
his power of consuming imported articles; and 
that he has hitherto annually paid his portion 
(and no small one) of the interest and sinking 
fund of his debts. I know his very many 
grave faults, but I know faults as numerous 
and as grave in Englishmen and Irishmen of 
the lowest class, who claim a much higher 
degree of civilization.’ Speaking of the superior 
and prosperous blacks, Mr. Price testifies with- 
out reserve to their loyalty, their respect for 
order, and their readiness to submit themselves 
to the guidance of the authorities. 

To the late Governor’s neglect of duty, and 
his vexatious opposition to the majority of the 
islanders, Mr. Price attributes the disaffection 
which, until terror had united the whites 
against the blacks, prevailed quite as strongly 
in the superior as in the inferior race. “ For 
Mr. Eyre’s undoubted activity and zeal in 
suppressing the outbreak,” says Mr. Price, “TI 
readily accord him credit,—that credit which 
I should accord to the man who, having filled 
my house with gunpowder, set fire to it, and, to 
prevent its; being blown up, pulled it down.” 
Certain it is, that on assuming the government 
of the island, in March, 1862, as the locwm 
tenens of Governor Darling, who had received 
leave of absence, Mr. Eyre found all classes 
well disposed to himself and the Government 
which he represented ; and that before twelve 
months had elapsed he was cordially hated by 
every section of Jamaican society, with the 
exception of some half-dozen families who used 
him as a tool for political ends. As a tem- 
porary chief of the colony, he was especially 
bound to keep things as quiet as possible, to 
hold party conflicts in suspense, and to manage 
matters so that, on his intended return, Go- 
vernor Darling might find things pretty much 
as he left them. Scarcely, however, had he 
entered upon his office than he made haste 
to irritate those whom he ought to have con- 
ciliated, to agitate in quarters where agitation 
was most likely to produce disaster, and to 
draw upon himself the suspicion and hostility 
of every class in the colony. Whilst he thus 
made himself universally hated, he contrived 
to set his neighbours by the ears. 

Mr. Price’s indictment of the Colonial Office 
comprises several counts, of which the most 
important are: that it erred in placing 
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Jamaica under the control of a man who had | 
shown no special qualifications for such high | 
employment ; that, having received the fullest 
demonstrations of his incompetency during the 
time whilst he acted as Governor Darling’s 
lieutenant, it should not have made him 
Governor-in-Chief ; and that, between the date 
of his higher ep OES and the summer 
of last year, the Colonial Department made a 
series of unhappy mistakes in supporting the | 
Governor, who had rendered himself a just | 
object of hatred to the majority of his people. | 
Upon the conduct of the late Duke of New- 
castle and his successor we offer no opinion ; 
but it is worthy of observation that, whereas 
Mr. Cardwell is charged in one quarter with 
sacrificing Mr. Eyre to popular clamour, he is 
accused of the exactly opposite fault by one of 
the few Jamaican politicians whose opinions 
on recent occurrences in that island can, under 
existing circumstances, be regarded as autho- 
ritative. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Paul Pendril ; or, Sport and Adventure in Cor- | 

sica. (Bentley.) | 
Way the muscular part of creation (thus to desig- 
nate sportsmen) should be so prone to sentiment 
and fine language when they put themselves on 
paper, we have never been able rightly to under- 
stand. But the fact is so. The successors of racy | 
old Izaak Walton are few and far between. When 
the fraternity who diversify their mighty and 
moving achievements on flood, fell, and fiord 


which make it entertaining. Those persons who do 
not mind having their morning slumbers broken 
by “ the lively din” of crowing cocks and clucking 
hens may be induced to set up poultry even in 
their own house-yard; but let them have com- 
passion on their neighbours, and keep the creatures 


| closely shut up until the “ proper hour to rise” 


calls people from their beds. 


England at the Time of the Reformation — 


[England im Reformationszeitalter, Vier Vortrdge, 
von Wilhelm Maurenbrecher]. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


| THEsE four lectures, delivered at Bonn, are founded 


on thorough study of the rich materials lately 
brought to light, as well as of those which have 
been longer before the world, and of the early as 
well as the modern historians. Dr. Maurenbrecher 
has profited by the example of the recent writers 
whom he quotes, so as to be thoroughly dramatic, 
and to select with much care the details needed 


| for the general effect, while leaving less important 
| matters in the background. As a lecturer he must, | 


of course, be rather compressed ; but in his notes 
he sometimes enters into the discussion of more 
complicated questions, and deals happily with 
conflicting authorities. We think he errs in attri- 
buting too much importance to the popular theory 


| of self-government as co-existent with English 


history—a theory which he refutes elaborately, 
but without adducing one instance of any man of 
eminence having held it. He will find that many | 
have preceded him in the refutation. | 


Hymn-Writers and their Hymns. By the Rev. | 
S. W. Christophers, (Partridge.) | 
THERE are few better subjects than Sacred Poetry. 


vulgarities and confusions of “the lilt” with the 
song in the House of Worship, have been subjected 
to wholesale ridicule and contempt by scholars who 
have assumed themselves to be “ elect and pre- 
cious.” We are glad to meet Toplady and Wesley 
by the side of Addison and Heber and Milman 
and Keble. 


Golden Leaves from the American Poets. Collected 
by John W. 8S. Hows. With an Introductory 
Essay by Alexander Smith. (Warne & Co.) 

THERE is not much in the introductory essay 

either to admire or object to. The selection is 

copious and well made: the volume is handsomely 
printed and portable. 


History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, from 
the Discovery of the Territory included within its 
Limits to the Present Time. With a Notice of 
the Geology of the County, and Catalogues of 
the Minerals, Plants, Quadrupeds, and Birds. 
Written under the Direction and Appointment 
of the Delaware County Institute of Science. 
By George Smith, M.D. (Philadelphia, Ash- 
mead ; London, Triibner & Co.) 

One of those elaborate local histories on which 


, America expends so much labour and money, this 


account of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, will 
be accepted as a satisfactory record by persons 
familiar with the district. Liberally supplied with 
maps and illustrations, it is a good specimen of 
works of its not highly interesting or very im- 
portant kind. 

We have on our table The Profits of Panics ; 
showing how Financial Storms arise, who make 
Money by them, who are the Losers, and other 
Revelations of a City Man, by the Author of the 


(since Norway has become fishing-quarters),—their | It is one, moreover, capable of infinite diversity of |‘ Bubbles of Finance (Low),—A new edition of 


tales of the chase, whether the scene be Scotland’s 
Highlands, the Adirondack, or the Eastern jungle, 
—with sketches of human character, such characters 
bear a curious family likeness one to the other. 
Among them is sure to figure the adventurous 
pioneer sportsman, sometimes as simple as Leather- 
stocking, sometimes bearing the questionable repu- | 
tation of contrabandist or poacher, in which case he 
is sure to be full of dry, good stories, all amazingly 
cut to the same pattern. There is always some | 
country beauty—oftentimes an innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter—who distracts the irresistible one of the party 
from the great and grave duties of the expedition. 
Corsica, the savage and revengeful, with its boars 
and its moufilons, might have been expected to add 
some novelty to this monotonous series of wild | 
open-air books; but, so far as the island is repre- 
sented in ‘ Paul Pendril,’ it fails to do so; and, by | 
aid of a map, a few sketches, a guide-book, and a | 
dashing pencil, expert in the sky-blue-scarlet style 
of rhapsodical painting, the book might have been 
written in Great, or Little, Britain, for any flavour 
or freshness it contains. The sporting adventures 
are alternated with the love-chase, by one of the 
party, of a contrabandist’s daughter, to whom the 
shabby fellow has no intention of offering marriage, 
though he deludes her by promising it. This is a 
perilous game to play in the home of the “ ven- 
detta,’’ as Temple finds to his cost. But the adven- 
tures, whether of healthy or unhealthy sport, are 
told in a turgid, pretentious style, which deprives 
them of reality or interest; and we dare not 
recommend the tale of them as an addition to the 
libraries of yacht-cabin or shooting-box. 


Poultry as a Meat Supply ; being Hints to Hen- 
wives how to Rear and Manage Poultry Econo- 
mically and Profitably. By the Author of ‘ The 
Poultry Kalendar.’ (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

Tuis little work has been written with the desire 

of making some modest suggestions for mitigating 

the deficiencies caused to our meat supply by the 
rinderpest. Not that poultry can ever compensate 
for the lack of beef and mutton. But the author 
makes out a good case for the increase of poultry 
as a profitable investment, requiring but little 
capital, and only moderate care and intelligence. 

The book is well and sensibly written ; the direc- 

tions are plain, and the promises held out very 

pleasant as well as probable. To all interested in 
the care of poultry this book will be useful ; and 


| free in fancy, exquisite in intelligence, reverent, 





there are some anecdotes of hens and other fowl 


treatment. As handled in the form of picturesque | 
essay, we cannot but recall the delightful papers 
by Prof. Wilson, among his happiest criticisms— | 
without a grain of cant. Neither are Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s more mannered, but not less sincere and | 
genial, contributions to what may be called the | 
literature of hymnology, to be forgotten. The | 
Rey. Mr. Christophers cannot rank with the | 
two writers of genius just mentioned. He is foppish | 
and fantastic, he dances before the Ark, and (unlike | 
the great Psalmist) dances not “high and dis- 


| posedly,” but with trippings and simperings more | 


absurd than appropriate. Take, as a specimen, his | 
dedication “‘ to the daughter of a home once rich | 
in the music of hymns and psalms—to Emma, | 
the wife and mother, whose voice and smile still | 
awaken daily songs in the house of my pilgrimage,” 

&e. Take, again, his prefatory self-recommendation | 
“to the reader.” His book, he tells that gentle and 
much-enduring person, “is something like another, 
as there are hymns in it; and yet it is rather 
unlike any other, in that it has the hymns inter- 
woven with what may be called gossip, innocent, 
and itis hoped, not unpleasant gossip. * * Here and 
there is a chat about hymns, their birth and parent- 
age. * * These pages makeno pretensions tolearning 
—that is left to the doctors. Nor do they aim at 
criticism—that belongs to those who go up the 
Rhine.” What can the Rev. Mr. Christophers 
mean by the last allegory on the banks of—not 
the Nile? Gossip and chat about hymns! As well 
pretty tales taken from Ezekiel! Such an employ- 
ment of language reminds us of a saying of one of 
the quaintest of musicians that ever drew breath, 
who, on hearing a young singer attempt Handel’s 
‘* Rejoice greatly,” observed that the air demanded 
‘‘agility,—devout agility, that is.” The increased 
leaning shown by our writers, especially essayists, 
when treating serious matters, towards that fami- 


The Money Market: what it is, what it does, and 
how it is managed, by Henry Noel-Fearn, F.R.S. 
(Warne),—Bank of England Charter Act of 
1844; Results under Act 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 32, 
dated 19 July, 1844, showing every change in the 
Rate of Discount, the Stock of Bullion, Bank Notes 
in Reserve, and Amount held by the Public; 
with the price of Consols on the respective days of 
change, continued up to the 12th of May, 1866; 
also, the Variations in the rate of Discount charged 
by the Banks of England and France from the 
19th of July, 1844, to the 12th of May, 1866, by 
Charles M. Willich (Longmans),—Principia in the 
Science and Errors in the Practice of Political Eco- 
nomy in the United Kingdom, by Alexander Gibbon, 
M.A. (Ridgway),—A Brief Essay on the Position 
of Women, by Mrs. C. H. Spear (Triibner),—The 
Two Faces, Human and Divine ; or, the Face as it 
is, and as it will be, with Remarks on the Nature and 
Destiny of the Soul, by James Maze Burbank (Pub- 
lished by the Author),—A Chronological Synopsis 
of the Four Gospels, designed to show that on a 
minute Critical Analysis the Writings of the Four 
Evangelists contain no Contradictions within them- 
selves, by H. Grenville (J. R. Smith),—T7he Litur- 
gies of 1549 and 1662, edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. (Masters),—T7he Moral Gulph be- 
twiat Man and the Brute: an Essay, by Charles 
Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke, B.A. (Macmillan),— 
Second Editions of The Coal Question : an Inquiry 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and the 
probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines, by W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A. (Macmillan),— Mattie: 
a Stray, by the Author of High Church (Chapman 
& Hall),—and a Ninth Edition of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s Doctor Thorne (Chapman & Hall). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Andersen's (H. C.) The Darning Needle, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Andersen's (H. C.) The Tinder Box, &c., 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Aurora Floyd, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
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liarity of style ‘‘ which breeds contempt,” cannot be 
passed over; least of all in a case like the present 
one. Though the Rev. Mr. Christophers “ chats’ 
and “ gossips” about hymns with an amount of 
not devout agility which is wondrous in a reverend 
gossiper, he has still gathered material with a | 
versatility of research sufficient to prove his right | 
to put forth a new book concerning the hymn.- | 
writers. Almost all his specimens are good: many 
are unfamiliar; and he is expressly to be thanked as 
having vindicated the cause of the Low Church and 


Methodist hymn-writers, who, because of frequent | 


3eeton’s How to Dine, Dinners and Dining, cr. 8vo. swd. 1/ 
lake (Lady), The Wife’s Error, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Buchanan’s (R.) London Poems, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Fitzgerald’s (P.) Second Mrs. Tillotson, 3 vols. post Svo. 31/6 cl. 
yavazzi (A.), No Union with Rome, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Giles’s Keys to Classics: ‘ Xenophon’s Anabasis,’ Books 3 & 4, 2/6 
Giles’s Keys to Classics: ‘ Euripidis Hecuba & Orestes,’ 18mo. 2/6 
Grandy’s (R. E.) Standard Guide for Corn-Merchant, Miller, &c.,2/ 
K aines’s (J.) Last Words of Eminent Persons, post 8vo. 5/ el. 

andsh gh’s Exploration of Australia, ed. by Laurie, 12mo. 3/6 
Moore’s (G.) The First Man, and his Place in Creation, post 8vo. 8/6 
Morley’s (H.) Sketches of Russian Life, post 8vo. 8/ cl. 

d (The) of Destiny, by Capt. Colomb, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. 











Simms’s (F.) A Winter in Paris, 12mo. 4/ cL 
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Skinner's (J. E.) After the Storm, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl 


tory’s (W.W.) Proportions of the Human Figure, sup. roy. 8vo. 10/ 
(Hon. T. J. H.) The Company and the Crown, 8yo. 7/6 
Tytler’s (Sarah) Days of Yore, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl 
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WILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER. 

Tar Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum died on Thursday, the 12th inst., 
at his official residence in Bloomsbury, at the age 
of seventy-five years, nearly twenty-one years of 
which period were passed in the public service. The 
deceased was son of Mr. James Carpenter, a well- 
known publisher in Old Bond Street; and for 
some time his partner in business. A consider- 
able portion of his early literary life was occupied 
in the publication of a valuable edition of Spence’s 
‘ Anecdotes.’ In 1844 he produced the well-known 
and excellent original work, ‘ Pictorial Notices’ of 
Vandyke and his contemporaries. This was the 
fruit of much special study in Art-history, and a 
welcome addition to the knowledge of the subject: 
it resulted in his appointment to the British 
Museum on the death of Mr. Josi. Mr. Carpenter's 
services to his department were of the most exten- 
sive and valuable kind. By his energy and good 
taste, the Print Room has immensely benefited, as 
regards the value, extent, and artistic importance 
of the acquisitions made under his direction: these 
include engravings by the Italian masters, once the 
property of Mr. Coningham ; a very large number 
of Rembrandt’s etchings, and those of other Dutch 
masters, from the portfolios of Baron Verstolk and 
Lord Aylesford ; many fine works from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s collection ; and marvellous drawings by 
Michael Angelo, the last obtained by special pur- 
chase from the descendants of the great artist. 
In 1855 Mr. Carpenter was sent on a mission to 
Venice, and procured for the British Museum a 
remarkable volume of drawings by Jacopo Bellini. 
The collection of engraved British Portraits, formerly 
of minor importance, was much enlarged by him. 
The other day we recorded the purchase, for 6001., 
at the sale of Dr. Wellesley’s collection, of a Virgin 
and Child, by Raphael, which has peculiar interest 
in being the original study for the famous Garvagh 
Raphael, a picture not long since placed in the 
National Gallery. The Print Room was thus 
enriched at the recommendation of Mr. Carpenter, 
who procured a grant of 1,500/., in order to the 
acquisition of treasures from this collection. This 
may be described as the last aet of his official life. 
Personally, the deceased was highly and affection- 
ately esteemed in his own circle, and noted for 
courtesy and kindness to all inquirers in his 
department. He married Miss Geddes, daughter 
of the A.R.A., herself a well-known and very able 

inter; was a trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery; F.S.A., and Member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Amsterdam. 








ARCH ZOOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Tue Archeological Institute, after holding a 
series of pleasant and useful congresses in our 
chief provincial towns, has had the daring thought 
of making a learned holiday in London. Up to this 
time, the wandering societies of learned men have 
shrunk from the trial of making this great city the 
scene of their autumn labours ; not because London 
is less rich in curiosities, less attractive in social 
life, than its country rivals; but because it is so 
vast in size, so varied in population, so divided 
into ranks and classes. In a country town there is 
always a magnate—a Mayor, a Bishop, a Lord 
Lieutenant—to take the lead, and hold himself 
responsible for the success of any enterprise in 
which the locality embarks. In London there is 
no such personage. London is, in fact, too big for 
easy management, even by the best committee 
that could be named. Still the archeologists have 
set the example; and, so far as we can yet judge, 
with promise of a complete success. 

The weather has been fine, with less of incon- 
venience from heat than might have been feared. 
On Tuesday the Congress was formally opened at 
Guildhall, by the Lord Mayor receiving the Mar- 
quis Camden, President, and the members. The 
usual welcomes were offered, and the customary 
speeches of compliment were made in return, by 
Lord Camden, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and Mr. Tite. After dinner a large party 
of members gathered in the Deanery, Westminster, 
where, under the care of Dr. Stanley and Lady 
Augusta Stanley, they spent a pleasant evening, 


enlivened by glees and madrigals, excellently sun; 
by the ‘Abigs hole, ™ idles 
On Wednesday morning the Historical Section 
met in the Royal Institution, where the Dean of 
Westminster (President of the Section) gave a pre- 
liminary discourse ‘On the Origin of Westminster’; 
after which Mr. E. A. Freeman lectured ‘On the 
Architectural History of Waltham Abbey,’ to which 
Abbey the members made an excursion in the 
afternoon. The Primeval Antiquities Section 
met in the Geological Museum, where Sir John 
Lubbock (President of the Section) delivered a 
lecture on Primeval Antiquities, which will be 
found below. 

On Thursday, Mr. Beresford Hope delivered his 
inaugural address as President of the Architectural 
Section, in the theatre of the Royal Institution ; 
and was followed by Dr. Guest ‘ On the Origin of 
London,’—a discourse which will be given next 
week. Dr. Birch delivered his introductory address 
as President of the Section of Antiquities. Some 
other papers followed. In the Chapter House the 
Dean of Westminster gave an account of the 
Abbey, of which he is official custodian ; followed 
by Prof. Westmacott on the sculptures, and by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, who explained in detail the 
architecture. 

In the evening, the members assembled in the 
theatre of the Geological Museum, when Mr. 
W. Hepworth Dixon read a paper (also to be found 
below) ‘Onthe Tower,’ preparatory to the visit which 
was to be made to that royal stronghold on the 
following day. In the Theatre of the Royal Insti- 
tution, Mr. George Scharf read a paper ‘On the 
Historical Paintings at Windsor and Hampton 
Court.’ 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

My object on the present occasion is to vindicate 
the claims of Archeology, to point out briefly the 
light which has, more particularly in the last 
few years, m thrown on ancient times; and 
above all, if possible, to satisfy you that the 
antiquaries of the present day are no visionary 
enthusiasts, but that the methods of archeological 
investigation are as trustworthy as those of any 
natural science. I purposely say the methods 
rather than the results, because, while fully per- 
suaded that the progress recently made has been 
mainly due to the use of those methods which 
have been pursued with so much success in geology, 
zoology, and other kindred branches of science, and 
while ready to maintain that these methods must 
eventually guide us to the truth, I must also admit 
that there are many points on which further evi- 
dence is required. Nor need the antiquary be 
ashamed to deny that it is so. Conceding then 
frankly that from much of what I am about to say 
some good archeologists would entirely dissent, I 
will now endeavour to bring before you some of 
the principal results of modern research, and espe- 
cially to give you, so far as can be done in a single 
address, some idea of the kind of evidence on which 
the conclusions are based. I must also add, 
that I confine my observations, excepting where 
it is otherwise specified, to that part of Europe 
which lies to the north of the Alps, and that 
by the Primeval period I understand that which 
extended from the first appearance of man down 
to the commencement of the Christian era. 
This period may be divided into four epochs: 
first, the Paleolithic, or First Stone Age ; secondly, 
the Neolithic, or Second Stone Age; thirdly, the 
Bronze Age; and lastly, the Iron Age. Attempts 
have been made, with more or less success, to 
establish sub-divisions of these periods, but into 
these I do not now propose to enter: even if we 
can do no more as yet than establish this succession, 
that will itself be sufficient to show that we are not 
entirely dependent on history. 

We will commence then with the Paleolithic 
age. This is the most ancient period in which we 
have as yet any proofs of the existence of man. 
There is, however, a very general opinion that he 
did exist in much earlier times. Indeed, M. 
Desnoyers has already called attention to some 
bones from the Pliocene beds of St. Prest, which 





Whincopp will, I believe, exhibit one from the 
Crag, which certainly looks as if it had been pur- 
posely cut. Neither of these cases, however, are 
quite conclusive ; and as yet the implements found 
in the river-drift gravels are the oldest traces of 
man’s existence,—older far than any of those in 
Egypt or Assyria, though belonging to a period 
which, from a geological point of view, is very 
recen 


t. 

The Palzolithic age.—1. Theantiquities referable 
to this period are found in beds of gravel and loam, 
or, as it is technically called, “loess,” extending 
along our valleys, and reaching someti to @ 
height of 200 feet above the present water- 
level. 2. These beds were deposited by the 
existing rivers, which then ran in the same direc- 
tions as at present, and drained the same areas. 
3. The geography of Western Europe cannot 
therefore have been very different at the time those 
gravels were deposited from what it is now. 4. The 
Fauna of Europe at that time contained the mam- 
moth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, the urus, the musk-ox, &c., as well as 
the existing animals. 5. The climate was much 
colder than it is now. 6. Though we have no 
exact measure of time, we can at least satisfy 
ourselves that this period was one of very great 
antiquity. 7. Yet man already inhabited Western 
Europe. 8. He used rude implements of stone: 
9. Which were never polished, and of which some 
types differ remarkably from any of those that 
were subsequently in use. 10. He was ignorant 
of pottery; and, 11, of metals. 

1. These beds of gravel and “loess,” which 
have been most carefully studied by Mr. Prest- 
wich, extend along the slopes of the valleys, and 
reach sometimes to a height of 200 feet above the 
present water-level. 

2. That these beds of gravel and loess were not 
deposited by the sea is proved by the fact that the 
remains which occur in them are all those of land 
or freshwater, and none of marine species. That 
they were deposited by the existing rivers is evi- 
dent, because they never contain fragments of any 
other rocks than those which occur in the area 
drained by the river itself. As, then, the rivers 
drained the same areas as now, the geography of 
Western Europe cannot have been at that period 
very different from what it is at present. 

3. The Fauna, however, was very unlike what 
it is now, the existence of the animals above men- 
tioned being proved by the presence and condition 
of their bones. 

4, The greater severity of the climate is indi- 
cated by the nature of the Fauna. The musk-ox, 
the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the mammoth, the 
lemming, &c., are arctic species, and the reindeer 
then extended to the south of France. Another 
argument is derived from the presence of great 
sandstone blocks in the gravels of some rivers, as, 
for instance, of the Somme ; these, it appears, must 
have been transported by ice. 

5. The great antiquity of the period now under 
discussion is evident from several considerations, 
The extinction of the large mammalia must have 
been a work of time; and neither in the earliest 
writings nor in the vaguest traditions do we find 
any indication of their presence in Western Europe. 
Still more conclusive evidence is afforded by the 
conditions of our valleys. The beds of gravel and 
loess cannot have been deposited by any sudden 
cataclysm, both on account of their regularity, and 
also of the fact already mentioned, that the mate- 
rials of one river-system are never mixed with 
those of another. To take an instance : the beds in 
the Somme valley are entirely formed of debris from 
the chalk and tertiary beds occupying that area. 
But within a very few miles of the head-waters 
of the Somme comes the valley of the Oise. This 
valley contains remains of other older strata, none 
of which have found their way into the Somme 
valley, though they could not have failed to do so 
had these gravels, &c. been the result of any great 
cataclysm, or had the Somme then drained a larger 
area than at present. The beds in question are 
found in some cases 200 feet above the present 
water-level, and the bottom of the valley is occu- 
pied by a bed of peat, which, in some places, is as 








appear to show the marks of knives; and Mr. 


much as 30 feet in thickness, We have no means of 
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making any accurate calculation ; but even if we 
allow, as we must, a good deal for the floods which 
would be produced by the melting of the snow, 
still it is evident that for the river to excavate the 
lower part of its valley to a depth of more than 
200 feet,+ and then for the formation of so thick a 
bed of peat, much time must have been required ; 
if, moreover, we consider the alteration which has 
taken place in the climate and in the Fauna, and, 
finally, remember also that the last 1,800 years 
have produced scarcely any perceptible change,—we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that many, very 
many, centuries have elapsed since the river ran at 
a level so much higher than the present, and the 
country was occupied by a Fauna so unlike that 
now there existing. 

6. Man’s presence is proved by the discovery of 
stone implements. Strictly speaking, these only 
= the presence of a reasoning being; but, this 


ing granted, few, if any, would doubt that the | 
Human bones, more- | 
over, have been found in cave deposits, which, in the | 


being in question was Man. 


opinion of the best judges, belonged to this period ; 
and M. Boucher de Perthes considers that various 
bones found at Moulin Quignon are also genuine. 
On this point long discussions have taken place, 
into which I will not now enter. The question 
before us is whether men existed at all, not whether 
they had bones. On the latter point no difference 
is likely to arise; and as regards the former, the 
works of man are as good evidence as his bones 
would be. Moreover, there seems to me nothing 
wonderful in the great rarity of human bones. A 
northern country, where the inhabitants subsist by 
the chase, can never be otherwise than scantily 
peopled. If we admit that for each man there must 
be a thousand head of game existing at any one time, 
and thisseems amoderateallowance,—remembering 
also that most other mammalia are less long-lived 
than men,—we should naturally expect to find 
human remains very rare as compared with those 
of other animals. Among a people who burned their 
dead, of course this disproportion would be im- 
mensely increased. That the flint implements found 
in these gravels are implements, it is unnecessary 
to argue. The regularity of their forms, the care 
with which they have been worked to a cutting 
edge, clearly prove that they have been intention- 
ally chipped into their present forms, and are not 
the result of accident. That they are not forgeries 
we may be certain—firstly, because they have been 
found in situ by many excellent observers,—by all, 
in fact, who have looked long enough for them; 
and, secondly, because they are stained like the 
gravel in which they occur. Moreover, as the dis- 
coluration is quite superficial, and follows the 
existing outline, it is evidently of later origin. The 
forgeries, for there are forgeries, are, of course, 
dull lead colour, like other freshly-broken surfaces 
of flint. This evidence then justifies us in conclud- 
ing that the implements are coeval with the beds 
of gravel in which they are found. 

8. Without counting flakes, we shall certainly 
be within the mark if we estimate that 3,000 flint 
implements of the Paleolithic Age have been dis- | 
covered in northern France and southern England. 
These were all of types which differ considerably 
from those which came subsequently into use, and 
they are none of them polished. 

9. and 10. From the same evidence, I think we | 
may conclude that the use of metal, as well as of | 
pottery, was then unknown, as is the case, even 
now, among many races of savages. 

(Sir John Lubbock also referred to the researches 
in caves of this period, alluding especially to the 
labours of Messrs. Busk, Christy, Falconer, and 
Pengelly.) 

II. We now pass to the later Stone, or Neolithic 
Age, as to which the following propositions 
may, I think, be regarded as satisfactorily estab- 
lished :—1. There was a period when polished stone 
axes were extensively usedin Europe. 2. Theobjects 
belonging to this period do not occur in the river- 
drift gravel beds; 3. Nor in association with the 
great extinct mammalia. 4. They were in use long 





+ Many persons find a difficulty in understanding how 
the river could have deposited gravel at so great a height, 
forgetting that the valley was not then excavated to any- 








thing like its present depth. 





before the discovery or introduction of metals. 
5. The Danish shell-mounds or kjékkenméddings 
belong to this period ; 6. As do many of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings ; 7. And of the tumuli or burial- 
mounds. 8. Rude stone implements appear to 
have been in use longer than those more carefully 
worked. 9. Hand-made pottery was in use during 
this period. 10. In Central Europe the ox, sheep, 
goat, pig and dog were already domesticated. 
11. Agriculture had alsocommenced. 12. Atleast 
two distinct races already occupied Western Europe. 

We take these in order. 

1. That there was a period when polished axes 
and other implements of stone were extensively 
used in Western Europe is sufficiently proved by 
the great numbers in which these objects occur. 
For instance, the Dublin Museum contains more 
than 2,000, that of Copenhagen more than 10,000, 
and that of Stockholm not fewer than 15,000. 

2. The objects characteristic of this period do 
not occur in the river-drift gravels. Some of the 
simple ones, as, for instance, flint flakes, were 
abundant both in the Neolithic and Paleolithic 
periods. The polished axes, chisels, gouges, &c., 
however, are very distinct from the ruder imple- 
ments of the Paleolithic age, and are never found 
in the river-drift gravels. Conversely, the Palzo- 
lithic types have never yet been met with in asso- 
ciation with those characteristic of the later epoch. 

8. Nor do the types of the Neolithic age ever 
occur in company with the Quaternary Fauna, 
under circumstances which would justify us in 
regarding them as coeval. 

4, The implements in question were in use before 
the introduction or discovery of metal. It is, how- 
ever, a great mistake to suppose that implements of 
stone were abandoned directly metal was discovered. 
For certain purposes, as for arrow-heads, stone 
would be quite as suitable as the more precious 
metal. Flint flakes, moreover, were so useful and 
so easily obtained, that they were occasionally 
used, even down to a very late period. Even for 
axes and chisels, the incontestable superiority 
of metal was for awhile counterbalanced by its 
greater costliness. Capt. Cook, indeed, tells 
us that in Tahiti the implements of stone 
and bone were in a very few years replaced 
by those of metal: “A stone hatchet is at present,” 
he says, “‘ as rare a thing as an iron one was eight 
years ago; and a chisel of bone or stone is not to 
be seen.” The rapidity with which the change 
from stone to metal is effected depends on the 
supply of the latter. In the above case Cook had 
with him abundance of metal, in exchange for 
which the islanders supplied his vessels with great 
quantities of fresh meat, vegetables, and other 
more questionable articles of merchandise. The 
introduction of metal into Europe was certainly 
far more gradual; stone and metal were long used 
side by side, and archeologists are often much too 
hasty in referring stone implements to the Stone 
Age. It would be easy to quote numerous in- 
stances in which implements have been, without 
sufficient reason, referred to the Stone Age, merely 
because they were formed of stone. The two 


| Stone Ages are characterized, not merely by the 


use, but by the exclusive use of stone to the exclu- 
sion of metal. I cannot, therefore, too strongly 


| impress on archeologists that many stone implements 


belong to the metallic period. Why, then, it will 
be asked, may they not all have done so ? 

5. The Danish shell-mounds are the refuse heaps 
of the ancient inhabitants, around whose dwellings 
the bones and shells of the animals on which they 
fed gradually accumulated. Like a modern dust- 
heap, these shell-mounds contain all kinds of house- 
hold objects ; some purposely thrown away as 
useless, but some also accidentally mislaid. These 
mounds have been examined with great care by 
the Danish archeologists, and especially by Prof. 
Steenstrup. Many thousand implements of stone 
and bone have been obtained from them; and as, 
on the one hand, from the absence of extinct ani- 
mals and of implements belonging to the Palzo- 
lithic Age, we conclude that these shell-mounds 
do not belong to that period, so, on the other 
hand, from the absence of all trace of metal, we 
are justified in referring them to a period when 
metal was unknown. 





6. The same arguments apply to some of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings, the discovery of which we 
owe to Dr. Keller, and which have been so admir- 
ably studied by Desor, Morlot, Troyon and other 
Swiss archeologists. While in some, objects of metal 
are very abundant, in others, which have been not 
less carefully or thoroughly explored, stone imple- 
ments are met with to the exclusion of metallic 
ones. It may occur perhaps to some that the 
absence of metal in some of the lake-villages and 
its presence in others is to be accounted for by its 
scarcity,—that, in fact, metal will be found when 
the localities shall have been sufficiently searched. 
The settlements in which metal occurs are defi- 
cient in stone implements. Take the same number 
of objects from Wangen and Nidau, and in the one 
case 90°7 will be of metal, while in the other the 
whole number are of stone or bone. This cannot be 
accidental : the numbers are too great to admit of 
such a hypothesis. Neither can the fact be ac- 
counted for by contemporaneous differences of civil- 


ization, because the localities are too close together;, 


nor is it an affair of wealth, because we find such 
articles as fishhooks, &c. made of metal. 

7. We may also, I think, safely refer some of the 
tumuli or burial-mounds to this period. When we 
find a large tumulus containing a number of flint 
implements, it is evident that it must have been 
erected in honour of some distinguished individual, 
and when his flint daggers, axes, &c., which must 
have been of great value, were deposited in the 
tomb, it is reasonable to conclude, that if he had pos- 
sessed any arms of metal, they also would have 
been buried with him. This we know was done in 
subsequent periods. In burials of this period the 
corpse was either deposited in a sitting posture, or 
burnt. 

8. It is an error to suppose that the rudest flint 
implements are necessarily the oldest. The palo- 
lithic implements show admirable workmanship. 


Moreover, every flint implement is rude at first.. 


A bronze celt is cast perfect; but a flint one is rudely 
blocked out in the first instance, and then, if any 
concealed flaw comes to light, or if any ill-directed 
blow causes an unintentional fracture, the unfin- 
ished implement is perhaps thrown away. More- 
over, the simplest flint flake forms a capital knife, 
and accordingly we find that some simple stone 
implements were in use long after metal had 
replaced the beautifully worked axes, knives and 
daggers, which must always have been of great 
value. The period immediately before the intro- 
duction of metal may reasonably be supposed to 
be that of the best stone implements, but the use 
of the simpler ones long lingered. Moreover, there 
are some reasons to believe that pierced stone axes 
are characteristic of the early metallic period. 

9. Hand-made pottery is abundant in the shell- 
mounds, the lake-villages, as well as in the tumuli 
which appear to belong to the Stone Age. No 
evidence that the potter's wheel was in use has yet 
been discovered. 

10. The dog is the only domestic animal found 
in the shell-mounds; but remains of the ox, sheep, 
goat, and pig appear in the lake-villages. There is 
some doubt about the horse, and the barndoor fowl 
as well as the cat were unknown. 

11. The presence of corn-crushers, as well as 
carbonized grain and flax, in the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings, proves that agriculture was already pursued 
with success in Central Europe. Oats, rye and 
hemp were unknown. 

12. At least two forms of skull, one long and 
one round, are found in the tumuli, which appear 
to belong to this period. Until now, however, we 
have not a single human skull from the Danish 
shell-mounds, nor from any Swiss lake-dwelling 
which can be referred with confidence to this 
period. 

III. We will now pass to the Bronze Age. 

1. It is admitted by all that there was a period 
when bronze was extensively used for arms and 
implements. The great number of such objects 
which are preserved in our museums places this 
beyond a doubt. 

2. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that stone implements were entirely abandoned. 
Arrow-heads and flakes of flints are found abun- 
dantly in some of the Swiss lake-villages which 
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contain bronze. In these cases, indeed, it may be 
argued that the same site had been occupied, both 
before and after the introduction of bronze. The 
evidence derived from the examination of tumuli 
is, however, not open to the same objection, and 
in them objects of bronze and of stone are very 


metal are almost unknown in Western Europe, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the knowledge of 
bronze was introduced into, not discovered in, 
Europe. 

Two distinguished archeologists have recently 
advocated very different views as to the race by 


frequently found together. Thus it appears, from | whom these bronze weapons were made, or at least 
the investigations recorded by Mr. Bateman, that | used. Mr. Wright attributes them to the Romans, 
in three-fourths of the tumuli containing bronze | Prof. Nilsson to the Phcenicians. The first of these 
(twenty-nine out of thirty-seven), stone objects | theories I believe to be utterly untenable. In 
also occurred. addition to the facts already brought forward, there 
3. Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere | are two which by themselves are, I think, almost 
copies of the stone ones. No such simple axes of | sufficient to disprove the hypothesis. First, the 
iron, however, are known. word ferrum, iron, was used as a synomym for a 
4, Many . ee — heenane Stam to | sword, which would scarcely have been the case if 
this period. table furnished me by Dr. Keller | swords had been usually made of some other metal. 
places this beyond a doubt, and gives a good idea | Secondly, the Romans never entered Denmark; it 
of the objects in use during the Bronze Age, and | is doubtful whether they ever landed in Ireland. 
the .- of — during _ period. Yet while 350 bronze swords have been found in 
5. The presence of metal, though the principal, | Denmark, and a large number in Ireland also,* 
is by no means the only point which distinguishes I have only been able to hear of a single bronze 
the Bronze Age villages from those of the Stone | sword of the typical leaf-shaped form in Italy; this 
riod. If we compare Moosseedorf, as a type of | is in the Museum of Parma; and the National 
the last, with Nidau, as the best representative Museums at Florence, Rome ‘and Naples do not 
of the former, we shall find while bones of wild | appear to contain a single specimen of the bronze 
animals preponderate in the one, those of tame swords which are, comparatively speaking, so com- 
ones are most peranyge a in . latter. The vege- | mon in the north. That the bronze swords should 
— = Lge a - t - anne — _— been ag 80g to be a into i 
e about the want of metal by a people who never came there, and from a 
in the older lake-villages, we should still, says | pin in which they are almost ‘unknown, is 
Prof. Heer, be compelled, from botanical consider- | surely a most improbable hypothesis. 
ations, to admit their great antiquity. Moreover,| It is, no doubt, true that a few cases are on 
so far as they have been examined, the piles them- | record in which bronze weapons are said to have 
selves tell the same tale. Those of the Bronze Age | been, and very likely were, found in association 
settlements were evidently cut with metal; those | with Roman remains. Mr. Wright has pointed 
of the earlier villages with stone, or, at any rate, out three, one of which, at least, I cannot admit. 
= —. magna i iT a — Ray rp pony Pepe = —_ 
, 0 yas muc er than that of | expect to meet with some such cases. e only 
se gg period. A great deal “64 it was still hand- | wonder to my mind is that there are so few of 
made, but some is said to show marks of the | them. 
potter’s wheel. As regards Prof. Nilsson’s theory, according to 
7. Gold, amber and glass were used for orna-| which the Bronze Age objects are of Phcenician 
mental purposes. origin, I will only say that the Phoenicians in histo- 
8. Silver, zinc and lead, on the contrary, were | rical times were well acquainted with iron, and 
apparently unknown. | that their favourite ornaments were of a different 
9. The same appears to have been the case with | character from those of the Bronze Age. If, then, 
eee ‘ | Prof. Nilsson is correct, they must belong to 
ms baksnl pumtinmen ane 
” u y 0 | with which we are partially familiar. 
exceptions. Not a single coin has been met with | It would now be natural that I should pass on to 
in any of the Swiss lake-villages of this period. | the Iron Age; but the transition period between the 
by govai:pect of aian Uieeess «te tec> hope | Geb Saceaee gine sone amas, a eae 
5 0 ye been | that I cannot pass it over altogether. M. Ram- 
found, however, in some of the lake-villages, anda sauer, for many years head of the salt-mines at 
suit of woollen material, consisting of a cloak, | Hallstadt, near Salzburg, in Austria, has opened 
a shirt, two shawls, a pair of leggings, and two ‘no less than 980 graves, apparently belonging to 
ss was re ~ a eo tumulus, evidently an ancient colony of miners. The results are de- 
elonging to the Bronze Age, as it contained a scribed and the objects figured in an album, of 
—— . brooch, ecpy awl, a pair of tweezers, | which Mr. Evans aa I have recently procured a 
and a large stud, all of bronze, besides a small copy from M. Ramsauer himself. We hope soon 
button of tin, a javelin-head of flint, a bone comb, ty don this remarkable find known in ; more 
and a bark box. We have independent evidence of | satisfactory manner; for the moment I will only 





the same fact in the presence of spindle-whorls. 

12. The ornamentation on the arms, implements 
and pottery is peculiar. It consists of geometrical 
patterns, straight lines, circles, triangles, zigzags, 
&c. Animals and vegetables are very rarely 
attempted, and never with much success. 

13. Another peculiarity of the bronze arms lies 
in the small size of the handles. The same observa- 
tion applies to the bracelets, &c. They could not 
be conveniently used by the present inhabitants of 
Northern Europe. 

14. No traces of writing have been met with 

in any finds of the Bronze Age. There is not an 
inscription on any of the arms or pottery found in 
the Swiss lake-villages, and I only know one 
instance of a bronze cutting-instrument with letters 
on it. 
15. The very existence of bronze proves a 
considerable and extensive commerce, inasmuch as 
we only know two countries, namely, Cornwall and 
the Island of Banca, whence tin could have been 
obtained in large quantities. There are indeed very 
few places where it occurs at all. The same fact is 
proved by the great, not to say complete, similarity 
of the arms from very different parts of Europe. 

16. Finally, as copper must have been in use 
before bronze, and as arms and implements of that 


| extract the main facts which are necessary to my 
present arguments. 
| That the period to which these graves belonged 
| was that of the transition between the Bronze and 
| Iron Ages is evident, both because we find cutting- 
| instruments of iron as well as of bronze, and also 
because both are of somewhat unusual, and, we 
| may almost say, of intermediate types. The same 
| is the case with the ornamentation. Animals are 
| frequently represented, but are very poorly exe- 
| cuted, while the geometrical patterns are well 
| done. That the passage was from bronze to iron, 
and not from iron to bronze, is clear ; because here, 
as elsewhere, while iron instruments with bronze 
handles are common, there is not a single case of 
a bronze blade with an iron handle. This shows 
that when both metals were used for weapons the 
iron was preferred. 

The conclusions to which I have endeavoured 
to bring you are these: —1, there was a period 
when bronze was extensively used for arms and 
implements; 2, stone, however, was also in use, 
especially for certain purposes, as, for instance, for 
arrow-heads, and in the form of flakes for cutting; 





* The Museum at Dublin contains 282 swords and 
daggers; unluckily, the number of swords is not stated 





separately, 





8, some of the bronze axes appear to be mere 
copies of the earlier stone ones; 4, many of the Swiss 
lake-villages belong to this period; 5, this is shown, 
not merely by the presence of metal, but also by 
other arguments; 6, the pottery of the Bronze Age 
is better than that of the earlier period; 7, gold, 
amber and glass were used for ornamental pur- 
poses; 8, silver, lead and zine appear to have been 
unknown; 9, this was also the case with iron; 
10, coins were not in use; 11, skins were probably 
worn, but tissues of flax and wool were also in use; 
12, the ornamentation of the period is character- 
istic, and consists of geometrical markings; 13, the 
handles of the arms, the bracelets, &c. indicate a 
small race; 14, writing appears to have been un- 
known ; 15, yet there was a very considerable com- 
merce; 16, it is more than probable that the know- 
ledge of bronze was introduced into, not discovered 
in, Europe. 

IV. The Iron Age is the period when this metal 
was first used for weapons and cutting-instruments. 
During this period we emerge into the broad and, 
in many respects, delusive, glare of history. No 
one, of course, will deny that arms of iron were in 
use by our ancestors at the time of the Roman in- 
vasion. Mr. Crawfurd, indeed, considers that they 
were more ancient than those of bronze, while Mr. 
Wright maintains that the bronze weapons belong 
to the Roman period. I have already attempted. 
to show, from the frequent occurrence of iron 
blades with bronze handles, and the entire absence 
of the reverse, that iron must have succeeded and 
replaced bronze. Other arguments might be ad- 
duced; but it will be sufficient to state broadly 
that which I think no experienced archeologist 
will deny, namely, that the objects which accom- 
pany bronze weapons are much more archaic than 
those which are found with weapons of iron. That 
the bronze weapons were not used by the Romans 
in Cesar’s time, I have already attempted to prove. 
That they were not used at that period by the 
Northern races, is distinctly stated in history. We 
will, however, endeavour to make this also evident 
on purely archzological grounds. We have several 
important finds of this period, among which I will 
specially call your attention to the lake-village of 
La Tene, in the Lake of Neufchatel. At this place 
no flint implements (excepting flakes) are met with. 
Only fifteen objects of bronze have been found, and 
only one of these was an axe. Moreover, this was 
pierced for a handle, and belonged, therefore, to a 
form rarely, if ever, occurring in finds of the 
Bronze Age. On the other hand, the objects of iron 
are numerous, and comprise 50 swords, 23 lances 
and 5 axes. 

The other find of the Iron Age to which I will 
now refer is that of Nydam, recently described at 
length by Mr. Engelhardt, in his excellent work 
on ‘Denmark in the Early Iron Age.’ At this 
place have been found an immense number of the 
most various objects : clothes, brooches, tweezers, 
beads, helmets, shields, coats of mail, buckles, 
harness, boats, rakes, brooms, mallets, bows, 
vessels of wood and pottery, 80 knives, 30 axes, 
40 awls, 160 arrow-heads, 100 swords, and nearly 
600 lances. All these weapons were of iron, 
though bronze was freely used for ornaments. 
That these two finds belonged to the Roman period 
is clearly proved by the existence of numerous 
coins belonging to the first two centuries after 
Christ, although not one has occurred in any of 
the Bronze Age lake-villages, or in the great find 
at Hallstadt. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
neither bronze nor stone weapons were in use in 
Northern Europe at the commencement of our era. 
A closer examination would much strengthen this 
conclusion. For instance, at Thorsbjerg alone there 
are seven inscriptions, either in Runes or Roman 
letters, while, as I have already stated, letters are 
quite unknown, with one exception, on any object 
of the Bronze Age, or in the great transition find 
at Hallstadt. Again, the significance of the absence 
of silver in the Hallstadt find is greatly increased 
when we see that in the true Iron Age, as in the 
Nydam, and other similar finds, silver was used 
to ornament shield-bosses, shield-rims, sandals, 
brooches, breast-plates, sword-hilts, sword-sheaths, 
girdles, and harness, and was used for clasps, pen- 
dents, boxes and tweezers, while in one case a 
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helmet was made of this comparatively rare| 
material. 

The pottery also shows much improvement; the | 
forms of the weapons are quite different, and the 
character of the ornamentation is very unlike, and 
much more advanced than, that of the Bronze Age. 
Moreover, the bronze used in the Iron Age differs 
from that of the Bronze Age, in that it frequently 
contains lead and zinc in considerable quantities. 
These metals do not occur, except as impurities, in 
the ancient bronzes, nor even in those of Hallstadt. 
These finds clearly show that the inhabitants of 
Northern and Western Europe were by no means 
such mere savages as we have been apt to suppose. 
As far as our own ancestors are concerned, this is 
rendered even more evident by the discoveries of 
those ancient British coins which have been so 
well described and figured by Mr. John Evans 
(‘The Coins of the Ancient Britons’). 

And now, before I sit down, suffer me to make 
two practical suggestions. The first is, that, in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, we should in 
future omit the date 4004 B.c., which now stands 
before the first verse of Genesis. No geologist or 
archeologist believes this to be true, and it is won- 
derful that a truth-loving people as we are should 
continue to print the Bible with that which we 
all believe to be a mis-statement at the very 
commencement. Secondly, I cannot but think 
that it would be well if the Government would 
appoint a Royal Conservator of National An- 
tiquities. We cannot put Stonehenge or the 
Wansdyke into a Museum; all the more reason 
why we should watch over them where they are; 
and even if the destruction of our ancient monu- 
ments should under any circumstances become 
necessary, careful drawings ought first to be made, 
and their removal ought to take place under proper 
superintendence. We are apt to blame the Eastern 
peasants, who use the ancient buildings as stone- 
quarries, but we forget that even in our own country, 
Abury, the most magnificent of Druidical remains, 
was almost destroyed for the sake of a few pounds; 
while recently the Jockey Club has mutilated the 
remaining portion of the Devil's Dyke, on New- 
market heath, in order to make a bank for the ex- 
clusion of scouts at trial races, In this case, also, 
the saving, if any, must have been very small, and 
I am sure that no society of English gentlemen 
would have committed such an act of wanton bar- 
barism if they had given the subject a moment’s 
consideration. 


But I have already occupied your attention | 


longer perhaps than I ought; much longer, at any 
rate, than I at first intended. I have endeavoured, 
as well as I was able, to bring before you some of 
the principal conclusions to which we have been 
led by the study of primeval antiquities, purposely 
avoiding all reference to history, because I have 


been particularly anxious to satisfy you that in| 


archeology we can arrive at definite and satisfactory 
conclusions on independent grounds, without any 
assistance from history; and, consequently, as 
regards times before writing was invented, and 
before written history had even commenced. I 
have endeavoured to select only those arguments 


which rest on well-authenticated facts. For my | 


own part, however, I care less about the facts than 
the method. For an infant science, as for a child, 
it is of small importance to make rapid strides 
at once; and I confess, therefore, without hesita- 
tion, that I care comparatively little how far you 
accept our facts or adopt our results if only I have 
succeeded in convincing you that the method is 
one which will eventually lead us to sure con- 
clusions, and that the science of Pre-historic 
Archeology rests undoubtedly on a sound and 
solid foundation. 





MR. DIXON ON THE TOWER. 

We are about to visit, in the Tower of London, 
a pile which may be fairly described as one of the 
most poetical monuments in Europe. The grey 
walls, the green slopes and trees, the dark gates 
and battlements—above all, the gleaming face and 
turrets of the White tower, stand out, grim, pic- 
torial, menacing, among the objects which, on 
either side of our great river, strike the imagination 
of a traveller entering London from the sea; and 


the most callous sailor dropping down the pool on 
his outward voyage can hardly pass by Traitors’ 
Gate—that low and dismal opening in the bank, 
through which so many of the wise, the beautiful, 
the brave, have entered, never to come back— 
without feeling in his heart some touch of tender 
pity, perhaps without thinking to himself that on 
the whole it is better to be a modest blue-jacket 
under Queen Victoria, than a splendid admiral 
like Sir Walter Raleigh under James the First. 
Whether we take the Tower as a state prison, 
as a royal palace, as a fortress, as a mint, as a 
court of justice, as an arsenal, as a military 
museum, as a strong jewel-box, it fills the mind 
with picture, poetry and drama ; and if we dwell 
upon it chiefly as a state prison, and only in a 
lesser degree as a royal palace, it is because the 
human interest in a place is always keener than 
the official interest. Even as to length of days, the 
Tower has no rivals among palaces and prisons— 
being so old, that its origin, like that of the Iliad, 
that of the Sphinx, that of the Newton Stone, is 
lost in the nebulous ages, long before our definite 
history took shape. Old writers date it from the 
days of Czesar—a legend taken up by Shakspeare 
and the poets, and in favour of which the name 
of Cesar’s tower remains in popular use to this 
very day. A Roman wall is still visible near the 
ditch. The Tower is mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle, in a way not incompatible with the fact 
of there having been a Saxon stronghold on the 
spot. The actual buildings were commenced by 
William the Conqueror ; and the series of apart- 
ments in Cesar’s tower,—hall, gallery, council- 


‘chamber, and chapel, —were used as portions of the 


royal residence by all our Norman kings. What 
can Europe, what can Asia, show us to compare 
against such a story ? 

Set against the Tower of London—with its eight 
hundred years of historic life, its nineteen hundred 
years of traditional fame—all other palaces and 
prisons appear but of yesterday. The oldest bit of 
palace in Europe, that of the west front of the Burg, 
in Vienna, is of the time of Henry the Third. The 
Kremlin in Moscow, the Doge’s Palazzo in Venice, 
are of the fourteenth century. The Seraglio in 
Stamboul was built by Mohammed Second, and 
the oldest existing part of the Vatican by Pope 
Borgia, whose name it bears. The old Louvre was 
commenced in the reign of our Henry the Eighth, 
the Tuileries in that of his daughter Elizabeth. 
In the time of our Restoration Versailles was yet 
a swamp. Sans Souci and the Escorial belong to 
the eighteenth century. The palaces of Cairo and 
Tehran are of modern date. Neither can the 
prisons which have earned any large celebrity in 
history and drama—with the one exception of 


| St. Angelo in Rome—compare against the Tower. 


The Bastile is gone, with all its romance, all its 
crime; the Bargello is a museum of the peaceful 
arts; the Piombi are removed from the Doge’s 
roof. Vincennes, Spandau, Spilberg, Magdeburg, 


6 * 


| are all modern in comparison with the jail in which 
| Ralph Flambard, our unruly Bishop of Durham, 


was confined so long ago as the year 1100, in the 
time of the First Crusade. 

Standing on Tower Hill, looking down on the 
dark lines of wall, rising high above the green 
fringe of garden—picking out turret and terrace, 
bastion and ballium, chapel and belfry—the jewel- 
house, the armoury, the embrasures, the casemates, 
the open leads—the Bloody tower, the Beauchamp 
tower, the Martin tower—the whole edifice seems 
to be alive with story: the story of a nation’s 
splendour, misery and shame. The very grass 
beneath your feet has been wet with blood; for 
out upon this sod on which you stand has been 
poured, from generation to generation, a stream of 
the noblest life in our land. Should you have come 
to this spot alone, in the early day, when the Tower 
is alive with its martial exercises, you may haply 
catch, in the hum which rises from the ditch and 
issues from the wall below you—broken by roll of 
drum, by blast of bugle, by tramp of soldiers— 
some echoes, as it were, of a far-away time; some 
hints of a May-day revel, the murmur of an execu- 
tion, the noise of a coronation, the thrum of a 
Queen’s virginals, the cry of a victim on the rack, 


From the reign of Stephen down to that of James 
the Second, that square white edifice in the centre, 
knowninallages as Julius Cesar’s tower, was a main 
part of the royal palace of our English kings; and 
for that large interval of time its story is in some 
measure that of our English society as well as of 
our English court. Here were the royal wardrobe 
and the royal jewels; and hither came with their 
goodly wares, the tiremen, the goldsmiths, the 
chasers and embroiderers, from Flanders, Italy 
and Almaigne. Here were the mint, the lions’ 
dens, the old archery-grounds, the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, the Queen’s 
gardens, the royal banquetting-hall. William Fitz- 
stephen, a monk of Canterbury, born in London 
a few years after the Conquest, mentions that the 
mortar used in building the walls was mixed with 
blood—the blood of animals slain for the purpose ; 
a dark, as the poets would say a symbolical hint 
of much future history. The great prison was 
begun by a prelate, and the first prisoner confined 
in it (so far as we know) was also a prelate. 
Perhaps it is worth noting, as a trait of clerical 
manners in the Middle Ages, that the early Con- 
stables of the Tower were all in the Church; 
generally bishops, sometimes archbishops. The 
first prisoner was Ralph of Durham, famous in the 
history of that See, as a man who not only tram- 
pled on the commons but actually robbed the 
monks, In our chronicles he is known as Ralph 
Flambard—that is to say, as Ralph Firebrand. 
For his many crimes—he was a Lord Chancellor 
as well as a Bishop of Durham—he was seized on 
the death of Rufus becoming known, and was 
lodged in the Tower under guard of some sturdy 
knights ; but the Tower was incapable of holding 
in its grip a man who was at once a crafty lawyer 
and an audacious priest. Sending for a flagon of 
good wine, and inviting the knights who kept 
watch over him to supper, his friends brought in 
a jar with a strong rope coiled round the bottom, 
inside, and when the officers who had feasted with 
him were drunk and asleep, he drew out the cord, 
and, fastening it to a mullion, let himself down and 
escaped into France. A window in the Tower is 
shown as that from which Firebrand escaped. 
Every wall, every stone, in the Tower is con- 
nected, more or less closely and romantically, with 
the story of our arts, our liberties, and our man- 
ners. Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, who mixed 
the lime with blood to make it hard, was one 
of our chief architects. Matilda, our Saxon 
queen, reconciler of the English and Gallic 
branches of the Norman race, loved and 
enlarged the Tower. John gave it up to his barons: 
a pledge of his good faith in observing the Great 
Charter. One of the points which King John had 
been forced to surrender to his people was a claim, 
on the part of his Tower-warden, to catch fish in 
the Thames improperly, by placing kidels in the 
stream. For three or four reigns, the great kidel 
question was our chief domestic topic; agitating 
Essex, Kent, and Middlesex, especially the river- 
side taverns; leading to endless orders in council, 
and many disorders in the streets. A kidel was a 
weir, fitted up with nets; in fact, a dishonest fish- 
trap. The King’s people not only set their own 
kidels in the Thames, but sold their rights of dis- 
honest fishing to others, so as to interfere with the 
legitimate trade, to destroy the salmon and shad, 
and to diminish the poorer people’s food. Lion- 
heart tried to settle this kidel dispute. In the 
eighth year of his reign, being pressed by his wars, 
he made a merit of giving up his right of kidelling 
the Thames; enacting—as the grant expresses it 
—that, for the salvation of his soul, for the salva- 
tion of his father’s soul, for the salvation of the 
souls of all his ancestors, as well as for the good of 
his realm, there shall be no more kidels. I am 
sorry to say his royal word was not kept; and it is 
to be hoped that the souls of these pious kings do 
not suffer for his servant’s fault. Even after the 
Great Charter had been sworn, the Tower wardens 
put kidels into the river; and you may read, in the 
‘Liber Albus,’ that they long continued to vex the 
fishmongers, not only by taking salmon unfairly 
from the water, but by seizing on any stray wag: 
gons of oysters, mussels, red herrings, and smelts, 





| the laughter of a bridal feast. 





which they found coming into London overland. 
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At times the Englishry from the city wards—|a tyrant. When a new wall and tower which he 
we were called Englishry under these Plan-| added to the fortress fell down, without seeming 
tagenets, as the Irish were called the Irishry under | cause, the people are said to have dropped on their 
the Tudors—were allowed to enter into the Tower, | knees and thanked their saints for the blessing. 
and make complaint to the King of such wrongs; } When the king had rebuilt the wall and tower, and 
but they took care to enter in a stated and formal | they had again fallen, without seeming cause, the 
cuinadie so as to run little risk, and to show them- | people all said their favourite saint, Thomas & 
elves at their best. Becket, had come up in the spirit from Canterbury 
, Baron and citizen—that is to say, alderman and and had thrown them down. 
commoner—met in Barking Church, on Tower | “ In the reign of that sovereign, Richard, Earl of 
Hill, and sent six of their body into the Tower to Cornwall and King of the Romans, was confined 
ask leave for a deputation to see the King, and for in the Tower, after the Battle of Lewes, in which 
free access to the Courts. These six were to beg | he was taken prisoner by the insurgent barons; 
that the King would forbid any of his guards | also Elinor of Provence, Henry’s Queen, during 
either to close the gates or to keep watch over | the ascendency of Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
them, while the citizens were coming and going; | Leicester. La Belle Elinor endeavoured to escape, 
it being against their freedom for any one to keep | but the walls and gates of the fortress were too 
the doors and gates, except their own people whom | strictly watched for her success. 
they should appoint to that office. The reason for, Edward the Second and his Queen, Isabella the 
this strange stipulation was, that the Courts of Fair, kept a splendid and unhappy court in the 
justice—the King’s Bench and the Common Pleas Tower H ——. love and war, by political 
<n guage ted, teve--an- it GH) to-ter aur| Waeaeeelomn amen: bitaeas haute 
Courts of law to be open and unguarded. On these | la Tour was born; of uncertain fatherhood, and in 
concessions being made, three persons, discreet in | the midst of sharp discomfort. The royal apart- 
words, moderate in opinions, were elected by the | ments were in such a state that the rain came 
citizens as Presenters, to wait upon the king in his | rattling into the queen’s bed; and John de Crom- 
palace. They were to be decently clothed and shod, | well, the Constable—one of those who had main- 
since no gentleman ought to appear in the presence | tained against the fishmongers of Billingsgate his 
without shoes. Their attendants were all to be | right to seize oysters, smelts and sprats coming 
trim and spruce, dressed in the bravery of coat and | into London overland—was blamed, and dismissed 
surcoat, not in their ordinary suits of cloak and | from his office. Roger Mortimer was then a pri- 
—_ — —_ was to — in the nee ne = artes in = ; —— ina —_ : the palace, 
rain who had sore eyes. No man was to join | adjoining the royal kitchen. Edward was away 
them who had weak legs. Mayor, alderman, a London, on his wars and other follies; and 
sheriff, bedel, cryer—every one going into the! in her consort’s absence the fair Isabella was ruf- 
Tower on public duty—must have his hair cut! fling her indolence by receiving visits from the 
and his face newly shaven. handsome and audacious Border chief. Mortimer 
The Court of King’s Bench was held in a room | made a hole through the wall dividing his chamber 
which the writs describe as the Lesser Hall beneath from the kitchen, crept through it in the night, 
the east turret, which I take to be one of the | got up the kitchen chimney, came out on the roof, 
ante-chambers in Czesar’s tower. The east turret | whence he escaped to the river, and so away into 
is, of course, that known as the Observatory, from | France. It is an old story: youcan break through 
Flamsteed having there set up that watch of the the strongest bars when you have fallen in love 
stars which has since been transferred to Green- with the jailer’s wife! Every one is familiar with 
= H — saa -” ‘alia ‘ | = vie 3 - their guilty cp their cag | ee 
ie Court of Common Pleas was held ina place and their tragic end; the most singular, the mos 
which the writs describe as the Great Hall by the shameful episode in the history of all our royal 
river, a structure of the same date, probably of race. 
the same style, as Westminster Hall, but now gone’ During the Wars of the Roses, the Tower, as 
to decay, pulled down, and replaced by a pile of the strongest place in the south of England, was 
warehouses—mean and ugly even for a military the magnificent home—sometimes the miserable 
magazine. | jail—of our Yorkist and Lancastrian princes. 
In the wall, near the Wakefield tower, you will Here Richard the Second held his court, and was 
see a doorway, leading into the Record Office; an barred in durance; here Henry the Sixth was 
old doorway, seen in the earliest plans, and pro- immured ; the Duke of Clarence was drowned in 
bably as ancient as the ballium wall. This door | wine ; King Edward and the Duke of York were 
has often puzzled the antiquaries; for why, these | murdered, and Margaret of Salisbury suffered her 
gentlemen ask, should the Wakefield tower have | tragic fate. Harry of Richmond kept his royal 
been entered from the outer side? Of the dozen! state in the Tower, receiving his ambassadors, 
towers standing on the ballium, none but this | counting his angels, making presents to his queen, 
jg tower sem a to the a all ee ~ bres ; among so wt of no 8 sg 
e rest being entered from the inner court, in| contains the earliest view now known of the Tower. 
accordance with a general rule of military architec-| And what, in these days of its magnificence as a 
ture in the Middle Ages. Why this exception in | royal palace, was its economy as a state prison ? 
the case of the Wakefield tower? Is it not evident | The case of Sir Henry Wyat, father of the wit, 
that the tower and its adjoinings were applied to | poet and courtier, Sir Thomas Wyat, takes us back 
some purpose different from the rest ; that it was | to the latter days of the Red and White Roses. 
not a part of the defences, not a state prison, not | Wyat was a Lancastrian in politics, and under the 
- —_ — ? — ae s the — Albus,’ oe of —— = Third he spent not a little of 
ing us that the Court of Common Pleas was his time in the Tower. The Wyat Papers say— 
held in the Great Hall by the river, explains the | ‘‘ He was imprisoned often; once in a cold and 
puzzle. We have seen how much the citizens de- | narrow tower, where he had neither bed to lie on, 
—_ a -eas access : “me Courts of justice held _ — —— to warm him, nor meat for 
within the Tower, while the king was in residence | his mouth. e had starved there had not God 
there, insisting that the gates should be either left | who sent a crow to feed his prophet, sent this his 
open and unguarded, or else held by their own men, | and his country’s martyr a cat both to feed and 
—demands which never could have been made in} warm him. It was his own relation unto them 
respect of the military and royal portions of the | from whom I had it. A cat came one day down 
Tower; but only of such outer gates as the Lion’s | into the dungeon unto him, and as it were offered 
tower and the By-ward tower. The Wakefield | herself unto him. He was glad of her, laid her 





tower and the adjoining Great Hall may be con- 
sidered as a non-combatant section of the Strong- 
hold, and the doorway leading into them as lying 
beyond and without the defensive lines. 

Henry the Third, who was fond of living in the 
Tower, spent a good deal of money in building 
new works, to the great annoyance of his people, 
in whose eyes it was the weapon and the refuge of 








in his bosom to warm him, and, by making much 
of her, won her love. After this she would come 
every day unto him divers times, and, when she 
could get one, bring him a pigeon. He complained 
to his keeper of his cold and short fare. The answer 
was, ‘he durst not better it.’—‘ But,’ said Sir Henry, 
‘if I can provide any, will you promise to dress it 
for me ?’—‘ I may well enough,’ said he, the keeper, 








‘you are safe for that matter ;’ and being urged 
again, promised him, and kept his promise, dressed 
for him, from time to time, such pigeons as his 
accator the cat provided for him. Sir He 
Wyat in his prosperity for this would ever make 
much of cats, as other men will of their spaniels or 
hounds ; and perhaps you shall not find his picture 
anywhere but, like Sir Christopher Hatton with 
his dog, with a cat beside him.” The prisoner had 
this faithful cat painted, with a pigeon in his paws, 
offering it through the grated window of his dun- 
geon. That picture is in the collection of Histori- 
cal Portraits now on view in South Kensington. 
Wyat was put to the torture, a thing unknown to 
our law, but very well known, I am sorry to say, 
to our lawyers. Racks, boots, barnacles, rae 
screws, were occasionally used in the Tower. The 
barnacles was an instrument fastened to the upper 
lips of horses to keep them still while they were 
being bled ; and Richard was rather fond of put- 
ting this curb on his enemies. One day, after put- 
ting it on Wyat, he exclaimed, in a fit of generous 
admiration, “ Wyat, why art thou such a fool? 
Thou servest for moonshine in water. Thy master,” 
meaning Harry of Richmond, “is a beggarly fugi- 
tive; forsake him and become mine. Cannot I 
reward thee? And I swear unto thee I will.” To 
all of which his prisoner replied: ‘ If I had first 
chosen you for my master, thus faithful would I 
have been to you, if you should have needed it. 
But the Earl, poor and unhappy though he be, is 
my master, and no discouragement, no allurement, 
shall ever drive me from him, by God’s grace. 

When fortune changed in the royal houses, and 
the fierce wars of the Roses came to an end, Sir 
Henry found that he had served for something 
better than moonshine in water, being made a 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, a knight ban- 
neret, Master of the Jewel House, Treasurer of 
the King’s Chamber, and a Privy Councillor. He 
bought the estate of Allingham, in Kent, and lived 
to see his gifted son a prisoner in the Tower. 

The case of Thomas Howard, the great Duke 
of Norfolk, gives us glimpses of the Tower three- 
fourths of a century later, in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth. 

Norfolk was the first nobleman in England, 
uncle to Queen Catherine, and nearly related to 
the king in blood,—a peril rather than a fortune in 
such dangerous times. He had served his coun- 
try in the Council chamber and at foreign Courts, 
in the fleet and on the field of battle ; he had won 
the king’s confidence so far as to have been named 
one of his executors during the minority of his son, 
Prince Edward. But some enemy of the Howards, 
who had access to the king, whispered in his ear that 
Norfolk’s eldest son, Lord Surrey, the poet of whose 
genius we are all so proud, was looking for the 
hand of Mary, and had quartered the arms of 
Edward the Confessor on his shield, Father and 
son were lodged, unknown to each other, in the 
Tower. Surrey, not being a peer of the realm, was 
tried at Guildhall by a common jury, before whom 
he pleaded his right to the royal arms, a right of 
usage sanctioned by the heralds; but the Court 
pronounced his assumption treason, and the bril- 
liant young noble was conducted to the block. The 
peers passed a bill of attainder against the duke, 
and a warrant for his execution was signed by the 
king ; but in the night, while the headsmen were 
preparing for the business, Henry expired, and the 
Protector Somerset feared to carry out the writ. 
Yet as Norfolk was a stern enemy of the Reform- 
ation, he was kept in prison until Edward died, 
and in this interval of quiet endurance there is one 
letter extant, in which he humbly begs to have 
some books sent to him from a house in Lambeth, 
saying (very pathetically, as it seems to me,) that 
unless he has a book to engage his mind, he cannot 
keep himself awake, but is always dozing, and yet 
never able to sleep, nor has he ever done so 
for a dozen years. Of all the tragic complaints, 
and they are many, from prisoners in the Tower, 
I know of none more appalling to the imagination 
than this sleepless vigil from year to year. The Duke 
beseeches his good masters—even a Duke of Nor- 
folk must be humble in the Tower of London—to 
give him leave to walk in the daytime in the outer 
chamber of his cell, for the sake of his health, 
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which has suffered very much from his close 
confinement. They can still, as he says, lock him 
up in his narrow cage at night. He craves to be | 
allowed some sheets to lie on, to keep him warm. 

Such were the comforts of a prison, to the first 
peer in the realm, at a period when the laws did 
not pretend to be equal for the great and the 
obscure. 

Glancing at a plan of the Tower, we see that it 
may be distributed into three parts or groups: first 
—the outer walls, towers, gates and approaches, 
including the Bridge-way, the By-ward tower, the 
Traitors’ Gate, St. Thomas’s tower, the Esplanade, 
the river front, the Well tower, the powder maga- 
zine, the ramparts, casements, batteries, and the 
long narrow street of canteens; second—the bal- 
lium, or tower proper, entered, in ancient times, 
only by the strong gateway of the Bloody tower, 
with its grim and frowning walls, its lines of tene- 
ments, curtains, offices and cells, including the 
Bloody tower, the lieutenant’s house, the Bell 
tower, the prisoners’ walk, the Beauchamp tower, 
the Devereux tower, St. Peter’s Church, the Flint, 
Bowyer, Brick and Martin towers, the Constable 
tower, the Broadarrow tower, the Salt tower, that 
abominable pile of warehouses (which might excuse 
a good-natured man for wishing, with Mr. Disraeli, 
that somebody would hang an architect !), and then 
the grand old structure known as the Wakefield 
tower; third—the White tower, with its chapel, 
vaults, galleries and chambers. The modern build- 
ings we may leave alone, except those shameless 
piles of store-rooms on the river front. At those 
it will be the duty of every antiquary—indeed, of 
every man who can feel the poetry and romance 
of the Tower—to cast a stone, until all their 
windows shall be, metaphorically, smashed. 

The first group need not detain us. Passing 
over the ditch, and through the By-ward tower, 
we have on our right hand a building recently 
restored—St. Thomas’s tower; called so from our 
popular saint of Canterbury, perhaps because this 
was the very tower which Henry the Third built, 
and St. Thomas threw down, a first and a second 
time. Ings, the Cato Street conspirator, was the 
last person confined in this tower. 

Under this tower is the water-gate, leading to 
the Thames, by which prisoners were carried to 
Westminster for trial, and through which they 
were brought back, accompanied by the headsman 
and his axe. It is popularly known as the Traitors’ 
Gate. Beneath this gate has moved a long pro- 
cession of our proudest peers, our fairest women, 
our bravest soldiers, our wittiest poets— Bucking- 
ham and Strafford; Elinor the Fair, Anne Boleyn, 
Lady Jane Grey; William Wallace, David Bruce ; 
Wyat, Surrey, Raleigh,—names in which the 
splendour and poetry and sentiment of our na- 
tional story are embalmed. They left it high in 
rank and rich in life, to return, by the same dark 
passage, in a few brief hours, poorer than the 
beggars who stood shivering on the bank; for in 
the eyes of the law, and in the words of their 
fellows, they were already dead. Hither came the 
barge of that proud Duke of Buckingham (the 
rival of Cardinal Wolsey) who refused, on his 
return from Westminster, to take the seat of 
honour, saying to Sir Thomas Lovel: ‘When I 
came to Westminster I was Lord High Constable 
and Duke of Buckingham; but now—poor Edward 
Bohun!”’ On these stairs, beneath the Confessor’s 
chamber, Elizabeth, then a young fair girl, with 
gentle, feminine face and golden hair (there is a 
sparkling portrait of her, aged 16, in the rich 
collection at South Kensington), was landed by 
her jealous sister’s servants. As she set foot on 
the stone steps, she exclaimed, in a spirit prouder 
than her looks—for at that time she had none 
of the leonine beauty of her later years—‘‘ Here 
landeth as true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever 

landed at these stairs; and before Thee, O God, I 
speak it.” Perhaps she was thinking of her 
mother, who had entered at the same dark portal, 
with the gleaming axe before her, thirsting for her 
blood! Anne had fallen on her knees upon these 
cold stones, and here had called on God to heip 
her, as she was not guilty of the things of which 


| 


she had been accused. In those two attitudes of | afraid that Courtney and Elizabeth should combine 


appeal you have the two proud and gentle women, 





each calling Heaven to witness her innocence of 
crime,—Elizabeth defiant, erect; Anne suppliant, 
on her knees. 

Opposite to the water-gate is that entrance into 
the wall which led to the Great Hall and the Hall 
tower. The tower remainsin nearly its original state. 
| Tradition makes this place the prison of Henry the 

Sixth, and the scene of his murder by the Duke of 
| Gloucester, very much as Shakspeare paints it. 
| Entering the lines, by the embattled gateway of 
| the Bloody tower, we notice behind the right valve, 
| aS we go in, a private door, leading, by a concealed 
| staircase, into the upper chambers; a day room, a 
| closet, a bed-room, and a staircase winding up to 
| the leads. By this concealed door, Tradition says, 
| the murderers of the two princes brought out the 
| dead bodies of their royal victims. Bailey, as you 
| know, disputes the scene of this dramatic crime, 
inclining to the belief that it must have occurred 
in the White tower, because the children’s bones, 
now lying in Westminster Abbey (and supposed 
to be those of Edward and Richard), were found, 
not in this gateway, as they should have been, but 
near a door on the south side of the White 
tower. Sir Thomas More, who wrote a century 
and a half before these bones were found, says 
the bodies had been removed by a priest from the 
spot where they had first been laid by Tyrrel, on 
the night of their murder, to a less dishonourable 
grave. This priest had removed them at the King’s 
request ; and as priest and king died suddenly, the 
secret of their new resting-place perished with 
them. Such facts would account for Henry the 
Seventh being unable’ to find them, when it was 
of supreme importance for him to show that they 
were dead. Tyrrel, who thrust them into the 
earth, could not find them when they were worth 
a province; proof beyond cavil that they lay no 
longer at the foot of the tower in which they had 
been slain. 

The discovery of bones (every way answering 
to those of Edward and Richard) under the old 
staircase leading into the Chapel of St. John 
the Evangelist, in the White tower, agrees exactly 
with the narrative in More. Richard might well 
object to the burial of his nephews in a place so 
public as the gateway under the Bloody tower. 
The staircase of St. John’s Chapel would offer him 
a spot which he might consider as at once secret 
and sacred. 

During the Tudor and Stuart reigns, it is not 
known that any one ever doubted in what chamber 
of the Tower the princes had been killed. On 
James the First arriving in London, the Bloody 
tower was shown to him as the spot in which 
Edward and Richard had been put to death. 

Many prisoners besides King Edward and the 
Duke of York have helped to make this gloomy 
tower a centre of romance, from Henry Percy, 
eighth Earl of Northumberland, who was found 
dead in his cell, with three slugs in his chest, down 
to Arthur Thistlewood, of Cato Street renown. 

The most illustrious in this long line of prisoners 
are Thomas Cranmer, Edward Courtney, and 
Walter Raleigh. 

The fact of Cranmer’s imprisonment in the 
| Bloody tower is unknown to his biographers, early 
land late. It is mentioned by a Resident in the 
‘Tower, whose diary has been printed by the Cam- 
den Society under the title of ‘The Chronicle of 
Queen Jane.’ Percy had just been murdered in 
| the room; the place was already beginning to be 
known as the Bloody tower, from that mysterious 
| crime; and Cranmer was lodged in it as the most 
| terrible dungeon in all the Tower. Here the Arch- 
| bishop lay until he was carried down to Oxford, to 

be tried and burnt. 
Edward, Lord Courtney, Earl of Devon, and 
| afterwards Marquis of Exeter, was confined on his 
second imprisonment in the Bloody tower. Court- 
| ney, a grandson of Katherine Plantagenet, daughter 
of Edward the Fourth, was not only a prince of 
the royal race, a kinsman of King Henry’s children, 
but the man whom all Englishmen designated as 
the best husband, first of Queen Mary, and after- 
wards of Queen Elizabeth. When Mary had made 
up her mind to marry Charles of Spain, she was 





against her. They were young and popular,—each 








being a favourite; Courtney as representing the 
Yorkist nobles, Elizabeth as representing the re- 
formed religion ; and under the advice of Renard, 
Charles the Fifth’s imperial agent in London, Mary 
had resolved to have their blood. When Courtney 
was brought to his prison, the Bloody tower was 
occupied by Cranmer, and Courtney was lodged 
for awhile in his old apartments in the Bell tower. 
But on Cranmer being sent to Oxford, on his way 
to the stake, Courtney, already condemned and 
executed in Mary’s heart, was placed in the more 
fearful custody of the Bloody tower. In this cham- 
ber occurred that strange scene when Sir Thomas 
Wyat, on his way to Tower Hill for execution, 
was carried into Courtney’s room, by Mary’s com- 
mand, in the hope that, on a chance of his own life 
being spared, he would implicate Elizabeth and 
Courtney in the Kentish plot. The room was full 
of men; many lords of the Council, the lord mayor 
and sheriffs, gentlemen of the guard, officers of the 
Tower,—all eager for the words on which Eliza- 
beth’s life as well as Courtney’s life then hung. 
But the undaunted poet—a man worthy to die for 
such a woman—would not win his pardon by a lie. 
Lord Chandos, his bitter enemy, says he implored 
Lord Courtney to confess the truth; the sheriffs of 
London declared that he asked Courtney to forgive 
him for having spoken of him and the Lady Eliza- 
beth in connexion with his plot. A few minutes 
later, with the axe gleaming close beside him, he 
told the people on Tower Hill that he had never 
accused either Elizabeth or Courtney; that he 
could not truly do it, as neither had known of his 
rising until the commotion had begun. In another 
moment his head was in the dust. 

Walter Raleigh had his home in this Bloody 
tower; and here he wrote that magnificent frag- 
ment of a History of the World, into which he has 
poured so much of the daring genius, the wise ex- 
perience, and the chastened sorrow, of his heroic 
life. Beauchamp tower and the White tower claim 
the glory of having been Raleigh’s prison home; 
and as he was three times committed, each may 
have a genuine claim ; but his twelve long years of 
imprisonment were passed in the Bloody tower, the 
scene of his historical labours, of his chemical ex- 
periments, and of his political conversations. It was 
hither that Prince Henry came to spend his hours 
with the great prisoner ; and where he one day said 
to his attendants, as he rode away, that no King 
save his father would keep such a bird in such a 
cage. It was to these narrow chambers that Lady 
Raleigh, the bright Bessie Throgmorton of his 
youth, leaving all the splendours of Sherborne 
Castle, came to reside with her hero. Here her son 
Carew was born. Into these rooms came Jonson 
and the poets, with whom Raleigh loved to con- 
verse about their art. In this dungeon he began a 
treatise on the art of conducting war by sea; made 
a new model of a ship; and invented the famous 
cordial which still bears his name. Having access 
to the little garden, which, though open now, is 
still green with trees, he converted a hen-roost into 
a laboratory, and spent his time in distilling waters 
from herbs and flowers, until he had perfected that 
drink of which Anne of Denmark and her grandson 
Charles the Second were so fond. But his main 
solace lay in writing; especially in composing that 
book of noble thought, his History of the World. 
Standing in the dark cell of the Bloody tower in 
which he wrote, we can fancy the feelings which 
led him into saying of his book and ifs future 
critics, —‘‘ The general acceptance can yield me no 
other profit, at this time, than doth a fair sunshine 
day to a seaman after shipwreck ; and the contrary 
no other harm than an outrageous tempest after 
the port attained.” The author, you see, was 
alarmed for the fate of his book; you must re- 
member, there were no professional critics in those 
sad times, to turn away the edge of public condem- 
nation from an author and his work ! 

Connecting the Bloody tower with the Bell tower 
stand the Lieutenant’s lodgings (now occupied by 
Lord De Ros), with the Old Council Chamber, used 
also as a torture room, and said to be haunted. 
James the First came down to this Council Chamber 
to question Guy Faux. The fact is commemorated 
by a long Latin inscription over the fireplace; also 

by a bust of the king, in coarse stone, painted, 
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which some people take to be Guy himself. The 
walls of this Chamber are painted with pictures 
of men undergoing 
The rack, the maiden, and the wheel, 

by way of gentle hint to the prisoners under verbal 
examination; but the upholsterers have kindly 
withdrawn these horrors from our sight. The room 
is commonly used to sleep in; and ladies of ner- 
yous temperament object to looking, as they lie 
abed, on figures of men being torn, and crushed, 
and singed with fire. 

An inscription, recently found in an adjoining 
room, tells us a state secret-—that Magaret Douglas, 
Countess of Lennox, mother of unhappy Darnley, 
was confined in these lodgings by Elizabeth, on 
suspicion of being concerned in the marriage of her 
son with Mary Queen of Scots. Margaret lived in 
London for many years. The last personage con- 
fined in these apartments was Sir Francis Burdett ; 
his offence being an article in a newspaper. 

We pass through Margaret’s chamber into the 
Bell tower, in which John Fisher, the last Catholic 
Bishop of Rochester, lay so long, and wrote such 
piteous letters to the Earl of Essex. Fisher was 
arrested for denying the king’s supremacy, at the 
same time with his illustrious friend, Sir Thomas 
More, whose opinions he shared and whose wit he 
imitated—at a distance. Condemned by his peers, 
and brought back to the Water-gate, he turned 
round and dismissed his escort, as though they 
had been a guard of honour, and he were only 
coming in from a feast, saying, that as he had 
nothing else left he should give them his hearty 
thanks. He was eighty years old; but he stood 
at the head of a discontented party, and Rumour 
was busy with his name in the pulpits and in 
Paul’s Churchyard. One day, when it was said he 
was to die, his cook brought him no dinner to the 
Bell tower. ‘‘ How is this ?” asked the prelate.— 
“Sir,” said the cook, “it was commonly talked of 
in the town that you should die, and therefore 
I thought it vain to dress anything for you.”— 
“Well,” said the Bishop, ‘for all that report thou 
seest me still alive; therefore, whatever news thou 
shalt hear of me, make ready my dinner, and if 
thou see me dead when thou comest, eat it thyself.” 
Neither Henry nor Essex would have put the law 
in execution against the old man but for Pope 
Paul the Third, who chose to defy the English 
Government by sending the prisoner a Cardinal’s 
hat. On hearing of this hat coming from Rome, 
the King exclaimed, ‘‘ Fore God, then, he shall 
wear it on his shoulders.” The death-warrant came 
to the Tower at midnight, and the Lieutenant, 
Sir Edmund Walsingham, went into the Bell tower 
at five o'clock, to let the new Cardinal know his 
fate. ‘‘ You bring me no great news,” said Fisher; 
“T have long looked for this message. At what 
hour must I die?”—“ At nine,” said Walsingham. 
—‘‘And what is the hour now?”—“ Five,” an- 
swered the Lieutenant. It was June, and of course 
broad daylight, even in the Bell tower.—‘ Well, 
then, by your patience, let me sleep an hour or 
two; for I have slept very little.” Walsingham 
left him, and he slept until seven, when he rose 
and put on his finest suit. On his servant wonder- 
ing why he dressed in such bravery, he said, “ Dost 
thou not mark, man, that this is our marriage 
day?” 

This Bell tower, one of the safest dungeons in 
the stronghold, was considered as next in rank to 
the Bloody tower. Elizabeth is said to have been 
first of all lodged in its strong room, until the 
murmurs of all London and the threats of Lord 
Howard and the fleet persuaded Mary to treat her 
with some show of justice. It was the prison, as 


we see, of Courtney and Lady Lennox, both of | 


the royal race, of the blood of Edward the Fourth. 

Between the Bell tower and Beauchamp tower 
runs the Prisoners’ Walk. Beauchamp tower may 
be considered as the common prison of the Tower: 
a place which was never empty of victims; and 
when the rooms were crowded with offenders, those 
who stood well with the Council—indeed, with the 
Lieutenant—were allowed, as a mighty favour, to 
take exercise on this walk. You will notice some 
inscriptions on the wall, and a great many more, 
which have been often figured, in the principal 
chamber of the Beauchamp tower. All these are 








-tolerably well described in the histories and guide- 
books; and this room need not detain us more than 
a moment. All the printed books say that the 
four sons of John Duke of Northumberland were 
lodged in the Beauchamp tower when Lady Jane 
Grey was arrested. This is an error; only Lord 
Guildford and Lord Robert were so lodged. Each 
has left an inscription on the wall; and as they 
enjoyed the liberty of the Prisoners’ Walk, the 
husband of Queen Jane and the favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth may be pictured leaning on the parapet 
and gazing on the river and the bridge. Lord 
Ambrose and Lord Henry were confined in Cold 
Harbour, with permission to walk upon the leads. 

The upper room of the Beauchamp tower, into 
which the public are not admitted, was the prison 
of Edmund Pole. 

In the summer of 1562, when Elizabeth was in the 
prime of her youth and beauty, an astrologer named 
Prestal, pretending that he had cast her horoscope, 
affirmed that she would die in the following spring, 
when the crown would devolve by right on the 
Queen of Scots. Edmund Pole and his brother 
Arthur, two youths of Plantagenet race (being 
nephews of Cardinal Pole, grandson of Edward, 
Duke of Clarence), when they heard of this pro- 
phecy, thought it would beseem them, as members 
of the royal family, to prepare for the « ning in 
of Mary by raising a body of troops and turowing 
them into Wales. Mary was young, and a widow, 
and it was whispered to the poor boys that she 
might marry Edmund and make Arthur Duke of 
Clarence. Cecil seized them at the Dolphin Tavern, 
on the Bankside, near the Globe playhouse and 
St. Mary’s Church, as they were about to take 
boat for Flanders. They protested that they had 
never sought their sovereign’s life, that they had 
never dreamt of laying hands upon her crown, 
that their aim, however wrong, had been confined 
to bringing in the true heir when the throne was 
vacant ; but their name was against them, the jury 
found them guilty of high treason, and the court 
condemned them to die a traitor’s death. 

Edmund was barely twenty, Arthur about 
thirty, when they were lodged in the Tower. Their 
youth, and perhaps their folly, pleaded with the 
queen; she would not sign the warrants for their 
death, but left the two brothers the consolation of 
each other’s society in the Beauchamp tower; Ed- 
mund being in the upper, Arthur in the lower room. 
Each has left sad memorials of himself on the wall, 
the sadder, as I think, those of the younger and 
more innocent boy. In the first year of his impri- 
sonment the young Plantagenet wrote in the stone: 
Dio Semin. In Lachrimis In Exultatione Meter. 
, 21. E. Poole, 1562.—God sows in tears, to reap 
in transports. 

Six years later there is a second inscription, 
now illegible. Half way down the winding stair, 
in a narrow slit through the masonry, he must have 
sat very often, with the gay life of the river spread 
out before him, the ships coming up and going 
down, the horsemen with their swords and plumes, 
the children playing on the bank, the country 
folks staring at the lions, and a little further off 
the processions on the bridge. From his seat on 
the stairs he could see the fatal spot near St. Mary’s, 
where, deceived by a lying astrologer, he was 
taking boat for Flanders when seized by the queen’s 
officers. Unhappy youth! Yet he was less un- 
happy in the Tower than he might have been else- 
where. He might have been married to Mary. 
He might have stood in the shoes of Darnley. 
Even in the Beauchamp tower he was luckier 
than the princes of his race. His great grand- 
father, the Duke of Clarence, had been drowned 
in the Bowyer tower ; his grandmother, Margaret 
of Salisbury, had been hacked in pieces on Tower 
Green; his father had been executed on Tower 
Hill. Compared with most of his race—who had 
inherited the curse of royal blood—his fate was 
mild and soft. As in the upper room, so on the 
staircase, he has left two records of his long im- 
prisonment. In the slit, through which he could 
see the ships, the river and the bridge, the church 
of St. Mary’s and the Playhouse at Bankside, he 
has twice inscribed his name. 

You will be surprised to hear that during the 
recent restoration of Beauchamp tower these inter- 





esting memorials have been dug out of the wall, 
taken from their true locality, and inserted in the 
lower storey, so as to enrich the show of inscriptions 
in the public room. Antiquaries have to be rather 
sharp with country churchwardens; but what are 
we to say when a restorer of the Tower of London 
is allowed to remove inscriptions—to deface the 
work of ages, to obliterate romantic records, and 
to make the walls bear false witness as to what 
has occurred within them? Of course it is only 
needful to draw attention to this singular fact, in 
order that Edmund Pole’s inscriptions may be 
restored to the places in which he made them. 

In the Devereux tower was lodged Robert, Earl 
of Essex, the young and petulant kinsman of Queen 
Elizabeth ; grandson of that Catherine Carey, who 
was Elizabeth’s cousin by blood, her sister by 
affection; a man born into her lap and into her 
love; in everything but the name a grandson of 
the aged and childless Queen. What this young 
noble was, and how he acted, and what became of 
him, rank among the most romantic and best dis- 
puted passages in our history; for though the man 
himself was little, events had thrown him into the 
midst of our Immortals ; and his story touches that 
of Bacon, that of Shakspeare, that of Raleigh, that 
of Elizabeth. 

St. Peter's Church, being a public show-place, 
well described in the books, I may pass in silence. 
Of course you will walk through it; there is not 
much to see; and Bailey will tell you the ordinary 
facts of its history. 

The Bowyer tower is said to have been the place 
in which Clarence was drowned in the butt of wine; 
the Brick tower that in which Lady Jane Grey was 
lodged. 

In the lower room of the Beauchamp tower, you 
will find among the crowd of Dudley inscriptions 
the name of JANE. It is probably the work of her 
husband, Guildford Dudley, who could not think of 
her, even in the Tower, as other than the rightful 
Queen. But Jane herself, after her midsummer 
game of royalty was over, never used that perilous 
style. Fox has preserved a Latin couplet, which it 
is said she wrote on her prison wall, and of which 
the English is 

Unto the common lot thy heart resign, 

My fate to-day to-morrow may be thine. 
If these lines could be found, they would give the 
room in which Lady Jane was lodged; but the 
search has been often made, and always in vain. 
I am clear that her prison was not the Brick tower ; 
for in a contemporary journal, kept by a resident 
in the Tower, and describing her daily life, it is said 
that she lodged in the house of Master Partridge, 
and that her window commanded a view of the 
Tower green, so that she could see the cart which 
brought in for interment her husband’s headless 
corse. Partridge’s house, and Lady Jane’s prison, 
I take to have been the house standing between the 
Lieutenant’s lodgings and the Bloody tower. 

The Martin tower—properly St. Martin’s tower 
—was the home for a few weeks of the gentleman 
arrested on the charge of having been favoured by 
the love of Queen Anne. A coat of arms, and the 
name of Boullen, are cut in the wall near the door, 
—probably the work of her brother George, Lord 
Rochfort. Anne herself was lodged in the state 
apartments; the same in which she had lived as 
Queen. 

The Constable tower, the Broad-arrow tower, and 
the Salt tower have all been used as prisons; but 
for a lower class of offenders than those on the 
western and northern walls. A Bristol astrologer, 
one Hugh Draper, who kept a tavern and cast 
nativities, has left some strange memorials of his 
art. He wassuspected of bewitching Lady St. Lowe, 
better known as Bess of Hardwick, and her third 
husband, Sir William St. Lowe, servants of Eliza- 
beth. 

Cesar’s tower, commonly called the White 
tower,—now used as an armoury and museum,— 
comprises a basement story, the beautiful church 
of St. John the Evangelist, the council chamber, 
two ante-rooms of considerable size, a staircase 
leading to the leads, a promenade on the roof, four 
turrets, the easternmost of which was used by 
Flamsteed as an observatory. 

This edifice, a part of the royal palace, was the 
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centre of our national life from the accession of 
Stephen down to the flight of James the Second. 

Here were lodged our royal prisoners: Griffin, 
Prince of Wales, who was killed in trying~ to 
escape; Baliol, King of Scots; William Wallace ; 
David Bruce; Charles of Blois; John, King of 
France, captive of Poictiers ; the Duke of Orleans 
and the Duke of Bourbon, taken prisoners on the 
field of Agincourt ; not to mention our domestic 
prisoners, Richard the Second, Elinor the Fair, 
Henry the Sixth, Queen Margaret, the Duke of 
Clarence, and Edward the Fifth. Of our foreign 
captives, the most engaging was Charles of 
Orleans. 

This French prince, grandson of Charles the 
Fifth, and father of Louis the Twelfth,—a soldier, 
a poet, a politician,—had been one of the chief 
commanders of the French at Agincourt, and had 
fallen, together with a host of princes and nobles, 
into the hands of Harry the Fifth. His life is an 
epic of love and war, of glory and defeat, of suffer- 
ing and resignation. Nature and events had forced 
the conqueror and the captive into opposite lists. 
They were not only enemies, but rivals. Their 
fathers, Louis of Orleans and Henry of Lancaster, 
had each affected to consider himself the legitimate 
heir to the crown of France; and these splendid 
claims had, of course, descended to their sons. Louis 
of Orleans, making himself the champion of a royal 
and unhappy lady, Isabella of Valois, Queen of 
England, widow of Richard the Second, had sent 
a challenge to Henry of Lancaster, as hecontemptu- 
ously called the King of England, which Henry 
had declined with cold and proud disdain. The 
young princes had been both in love with the ‘fair 
woman,” as Shakspeare calls her,—the widowed 
English queen, a daughter of Charles the Sixth. 
Harry was then our mad-cap Prince of Wales, the 
friend of Poins, the companion of Sir John. Charles 
was a poet, a musician, a courtier; and although 
Hal was of higher rank and riper age, Isabella had 
chosen the softer, more accomplished prince for her 
future mate. The married life of Charles and Queen 
Isabella had been brief and clouded, though they 
had loved each other with a perfect heart. Her 
father, the King of France, was mad; and her 
mother, Isabeau the wicked, was suspected of a 
guilty intrigue with Charles’s father, Duke Louis of 
Orleans. Suspicion is an ugly word; but conjugal 
infidelity was one of the lightest of Queen Isabeau’s 
many crimes. Louis was murdered in the streets, 
at midnight, just as he was leaving the palace 
gates, by command of John the Fearless, Duke of 
Burgundy, who openly avowed and justified the 
deed. Violante, Duchess of Orleans, Charles’s 
mother, and Isabella, Queen of England, his be- 
trothed wife, went about the streets and churches 
in the deepest mourning, crying for redress against 
the shedder of blood; but no redress could be 
obtained from the crazy king. Violante died of a 
broken heart; and Charles, now orphaned on both 
the father’s and the mother’s side, was married by 
his kinsfolk to the beautiful English queen. In one 
year he lost her; lost her in childbirth; and the 
young prince, who was but nineteen when she 
died, bewailed her loss in verses which have made 
him famous as a poet, and which are still recited 
as a consolation by widowed lips. Reasons of 
state induced him to marry a second wife; he 
selected Bona, daughter of Bernard, Count of 
Armagnac, the soul of his party in the Court; and 
Bona became a tender mother to the infant prin- 
cess left to his care by the dying Queen. 

When Henry Bolingbroke died, and mad-cap 
Hal, casting off Poins and Jack, broke into 
Normandy, putting his claims on the crown of 
France to the rude arbitrament of war, the young 
poet flew to arms, with Bourbon, D’Albret, Bar, 
Brabant, Alengon, to defend his uncle’s crown and 
his own eventual rights. Henry, after capturing 
Honfleur, was marching by the coast-line into 
Picardy; but a vast, and in their own belief un- 
conquerable array of chivalry blocked up his way 
to Calais. Shakspeare, in the tent-scene on the 
night before Agincourt, has caught with a subtle 
art, though merely in a few light passing words, 
the characters of the French princes. Orleans, who 
talks of sonnets, and swears by the white hand of 
his lady, girds at the English King, his ancient 





rival in ambition and in love. But no braver soldier 

fell among the wounded on that fatal field than | 
Charles, the poet-prince, who was found by his 

conqueror under a heap of slain. At first he refused 

to eat food; but his royal captor, who carried him 

to his tent, persuaded him to live, and brought 

him into England, where he set a ransom of 

300,000 crowns upon his head. 

At that time Charles was only twenty-four years | 
old. His infant daughter by Queen Isabella, after- 
wards Duchess of Alengon, and his second wife, 
the Duchess Bona, were left behind in France. 
The latter he was not to see again; for where in a 
broken and defeated France could such a sum as 
300,000 crowns be raised ? 

Henry preferred his prisoner to his money ; for, 
after his march on Paris, and his marriage to 
Princess Katherine of Valois (Isabella’s sister), it 
had become of vast importance to him that Charles 
should have no male offspring. Henry had been 
promised the crown of France, after the dauphin’s 
death ; a promise which could only be carried out, 
except by brute power, on Charles of Orleans | 
dying without male issue. So long, therefore, as 
the ransom was unpaid, and Henry had a pretext 
for detaining him, the poet was likely to remain a 
prisoner in the Tower. In fact, he remained a 
prisoner five-and-twenty years. 

This time was occupied in writing verses in 
French and English, both of which languages he 
spoke and wrote with ease ; lyrics on his lost love 
and on his absent wife. The dead Queen was his 
muse, and the most beautiful and tender of his 
verses are addressed to her. 

In the MS. department of the British Museum 
there is a copy of his French poems, an exquisite 
volume, nobly illuminated, being a bridal present 
from Henry the Seventh to Elizabeth of York. 
One of the drawings in this MS. is of peculiar 
interest ; in the first place as being the oldest view 
of the Tower extant; in the second place as fixing 
the exact chamber in the White tower in which 
the poet was confined, and displaying dramatically 
the life which he led. First, we see the prince at 
his desk, composing his poems, with his gentlemen 
in attendance, and his guards on duty. Next we 
observe him leaning on a window-sill, gazing out- 
wards into space. Then we have him at the foot of 
the White tower, embracing the messenger who 
brings him the ransom. Again,we see him mounting 
his horse. Then we have him, and his friendly 
messenger, riding away from the Tower. Lastly, 
he is seated in a barge, which lusty rowers are 
pulling down the stream, for the boat which is to 
carry him to France. 

But Harry of Agincourt had been dead nearly 
twenty years, and the French had recovered nearly 
the whole of France (many thanks to Jeanne Dare, 
and to 
Bastard of Orleans) before this day of liberation 
came. Every year the life of Charles had become 
more precious to France, as the sons of Charles 
the Sixth dropped, one by one, leaving no heir to 
the crown. At length the Duke of Burgundy, as 
an act of expiation for the past, of reconciliation 
for the future, paid the enormous ransom, and set 
the royal poet free. 

On his return to Paris, he found Bona dead, and 
his daughter, whom he had left a baby, a woman 
of thirty. But reasons of State compelled him to 
begin life again, and he married, for his third wife, 
Mary of Cleves, by whom he had a son, called 
Louis in remembrance of his father, who lived to 
mount the throne of France, as the politic and 
successful prince so well known in history as Louis 
the Twelfth. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On the occasion of Her Majesty’s recent journey 
to and from Balmoral, an experiment was made 
at every junction on the long line of 600 miles, 
to hold communications, by means of a new elec- 
trical apparatus, between the guard and engine- 
driver while the train was in motion. The 
communications were made by Her Majesty, to 
whom the mechanism wasexplained by Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, and in every case with instant and complete 
success. This apparatus, we are glad to hear, has 








been permanently attached to the royal train. Mr. 


Charles’s natural brother, the famous | 





Martin, electrical engineer to the North-Western 
Railway Company, is the inventor and patentee 


, of this new safety-guard; one of the chief peculi- 
| arities of which consists in there being a visible as 


well as an audible signal, the visible signal being 
permanent until the instructions given by the guard 
to the driver have been complied with. Each 
compartment is fitted with a “lever box,” each box 
bearing an engraved tablet of instructions in the 
following terms: “To communicate with the guard 
for stopping the train, pull the lever.” The effect 
of a passenger pulling the lever is to set a bell 
ringing in each of the guard’s vans, and these bells, 
when once so started, will continue to ring until 
stopped by the guard. The guard of the rear-van 
(who is the guard in charge of the train) then 
depresses a key, which rings a bell on the engine. 
The attention of the engine-driver being thus 
aroused, he consults a galvanometer which is 


_ attached to the bell, and upon that he finds 


exhibited, in a simple and unmistakable manner, 
the signal “Stop instantly,” or, “Stop at next 
signal-station.” The driver acknowledges by his 
engine whistle. The rear-guard uses his discretion 
as to whether the train shall be stopped instantly, 
or at the next signal-station. Of course, if he sees 
any danger to the train he will give the first-named 
signal, When a lever has been pulled, it can only 
be replaced by the guard, who has to unlock the 
box containing the apparatus, and re-set the lever ; 


| repudiation by a passenger of having given the 


signal is therefore effectually checked. So important 
an invention should be at once extended to all 


_ trains running on the line, since the royal train has 


certainly no monopoly of the perils encountered on 
the iron way. 


There seems to be some fatality presiding over 
the Print Department in the British Museum. 
Although the late Mr. Carpenter held the appoint- 
ment for more than twenty years, yet in the last 
forty years there have been as many Keepers of 
the Prints, &c., as Keepers of all the other 
Departments put together,—J.T. Smith, Young, 
Ottley, Josi, and Carpenter. All the Keepers of the 
Printed Books, Baker, Panizzi, and Jones, are 
still alive. Of the Keepers of the Manuscripts, 
Ellis, Forshall, Madden, only one has died ; of the 
Mineralogy, Koenig, Waterhouse, and Maskelyne, 
only one; of the Zoology, Children and Gray, only 
one; of the Antiquities, Hawkins, Birch, Newton, 
and Vaux, all alive; of the Botany, Brown and 
Bennett, only one: so that all the four successive 
Keepers of the Prints have died in office, while all 
the other Keepers of Departments, with the ex- 


| ception of Forshall, Koenig, Children, and Brown, 


are still alive. Of the four Principal Librarians, 
Planta, Ellis, Panizzi, and Jones, all are alive but 
one. 


The vacancy in the Keepership of the Prints at 
the British Museum will, according to precedent, 
be almost immediately filled up. The decision of 
this matter is in the hands of what are called the 
Parliamentary Trustees of the British Museum ; 
these are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of 
; Commons. Mr. William Smith has been commonly 
| designated as pre-eminently capable of the office, 

on account of his special knowledge and personal 
qualities ; of these there can be no doubt. We 
| understand, however, that this gentleman declines 
to become a candidate. Also Mr. G. Scharf, secre- 
tary to the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery. Mr. F. T. Palgrave, well known as the 
|author of the section on Italian Engraving in 
| Kugler’s ‘Handbook,’ is named as_ peculiarly 
| fitted to the duty, if he would undertake it. Mr. 
| Reed, for many years the chief assistant in the 
| Print Room, is a candidate; his knowledge is 
| unchallengeable; he seems to have deserved the 
| place. Also Mr. Holmes, of the Department of 
| Manuscripts. 
| On Monday, Mr. Cyril Graham will read a paper 
| before the Archeological Institute, ‘On Explora- 
tion in Palestine.’ Several members of the Com- 
| mittee will attend the meeting, and take part in 
| the discussion. 
‘The Ethics of Literature’ is the title of a 
volume of papers by Mr. Thomas Purnell, Secretary 
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of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

Mr. Woodward, Her Majesty’s Librarian, has 
recommenced the Fine Arts Quarterly Review,with 
a good specimen. The illustrations, which ought 
to be treated as the chief feature in this quarterly 
organ, are—Jehan Fouquet’s ‘Coronation of the 
Virgin’ (in gold and colours); Reynolds’s Portrait of 
himself, from the picture in Mr. Stuart’s posses- 
sion; Raphael’s cartoons of ‘Christ’s Charge to 
Peter, and ‘The Beautiful Gate’; Flandrin’s 
‘Christ and St. John’; the Pitti ‘Ecce Homo’; 
Perugino’s ‘Ascension’; together with some minor 
works, initial letters, and the like. The articles are 
for the most part well written; the one on East- 
lake is far below the rest in tone and power. 


The new number of ‘ Photographic Portraits of 
Men of Eminence’ contains sun-portraits and 
memoirs of Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
and Prof. Ramsay,—all good in their way. The 
memoirs (written, as we infer, by the editor, Mr. 
Edward Walford) are creditably free from either 
cynical or laudatory passages, and are well supplied 
with facts. 


Among the papers read at the closing meeting 
of the Royal Society’s session, there was one by 
the Master of the Mint, which is likely to engage 
the attention of chemists and metallurgists, for it 
carries on, and with striking results, the researches 
arising out of Mr. Graham’s important discovery 
of dialysis. Treating of the absorption and dialytic 
separation of gases by colloid septa, the first part 
of the paper gives the results obtained by a septum 
of caoutchouc, and the second part those of different 
metallic septa at a red heat. It has long been 
known that palladium and some other metals, when 
heated, absorb gases. Mr. Graham now finds that 
palladium will take up several hundred times its 
bulk of hydrogen, and that iron at a low red heat 
absorbs a considerable quantity of carbonic oxide ; 
and that, contrary to long-standing belief, this gas 
does not act on the surface of the metal only, 
but permeates its entire substance. This fact is 
particularly interesting to metallurgists. Having 
taken up the gas, the iron will retain it for any 
length of time, and in this condition is best adapted 
for conversion into steel, as by the permeation of 
the carbonic oxide the subsequent process of car- 
bonization is largely facilitated. Hence arises the 
suggestion that the process of acieration would be 
best accomplished by changes of temperature; a 
low red heat to fill the iron with carbonic oxide, 
after which it may be put away, if required, to 
await the final process at a high temperature of 
conversion into steel. Concerning another form 
of iron, Mr. Graham remarks that wrought iron, in 
the course of its preparation, ‘‘may be supposed to 
occlude six or eight times its volume of carbonic 
oxide gas, which is carried about ever after. How 
the qualities of iron,” he asks, ‘‘are affected by 
the presence of such a substance, no way metallic 
in its characters, locked up in so strange a way, 
but capable of reappearing at any time with the 
elastic tension of a gas, is a subject which metal- 
lurgists may find worthy of investigation.” It 
would not be easy to overrate the importance of 
the paper of which we have given here so brief a 
sketch, for it is remarkably suggestive and original 
throughout. When published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, with all the details, it will secure the 
attention it deserves. If Mr. Graham had never 
written more than this paper, it would suffice to 
place him in the foremost rank of the chemists of 
Europe ; and it may be that metallurgists will now 
be ready to claim him as one of themselves for 
what he says about iron and other metals. 


Mr. Tweedie has in the press a work ‘On 
the Choosing, Tempering, Annealing, and General 
Management of Steel in its Various Applications,’ 
by George Ede, of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


The actual works for the Holborn Viaduct have 
been begun in the erection of a portion of the 
western abutment on both sides of Farringdon 
Street ; foundations have been laid and brickwork 
executed. We trust the Viaduct will be no longer 
delayed in completion. 


for prints and drawings may be seen in the North| John Pykarell, who was imprisoned for debt, 
Court of the South Kensington Museum. This | June 30, 1554, 31. 10s. (Webster),—Henry VIII. 
must be peculiarly serviceable in situations where | Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Steward of the 
spaceisvaluable. It isconstructed thus:—Attached, | Household, dated from Calais, 7/. (Boone),— Mary, 
by hinges, to an upright cylinder, that may be | Queen of England, a letter to the Earl of Shrews- 
made of any wood, and decorated according to its; bury, President to the Council in the North, 
office and character, is a series of glazed frames,| Manor of St. James, 26 Jan. 1553, relating 
each of which is double, so as to display on both to the Rebellion of Peter Carew and others in 
sides of the leaf whatever may be placed between. | Devon and Cornwall, and of Thomas Wyat in 
These leaves radiate from the centre of the cylinder, | Kent, 41. 4s. (Waller), — Order prescribed by 
and, by moving on the hinges as required to present | the King and Queen’s Majesties unto the 
their contents to the spectator, are so contrived that | Justices of Peace for the good government of 
one stand or show-case will display more than the | their Majesties’ loving subjects, 26 March, 1555, 
walls of a large room. The whole revolves on a with signatures ‘“ Philip,” and “‘ Marye the Queen,” 
pivot, so as to bring the objects to any required , 10/. (Waller),—Sterne (Laurence), author of ‘ Tris- 
light. To illustrate the serviceableness of such a | tram Shandy,’ &c. letter, dated Rome, 19 April, 
thing, we may say that one of these cases will con- | 1767, 5/. 10s. (J. Gibbs),—Washington (George), 
tain the whole of Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum,’ each | President of the United States, letter to Rev. Mr. 
plate of which, by merely making the case revolve Boucher, Mount Vernon, 5 May, 1772, Sl. 5s, 
on its axis, may be seen without the spectator |(Appleton),—Two Warrants, addressed to Mr. 
leaving his seat, and without exposing the prints John Pym, for inclosing the disaiorested grounds 


to injury by handling. The contents may be, 
readily taken out from between the glasses, beeause | 
each double panel (or leaf, as we have styled it) 
opens on hinges. There is no waste space in such 
a piece of furniture as this; the walls of the room 
are left for pictures. 


The Treasury, at the instance of the competitors 
for the designing of the new Law Courts, has | 
consented to enlarge the space of land originally | 
devoted to that building on the south-west corner | 
of the site, so as to render the plot more truly 
square than before, and increase the extent of the 
Strand front. 

In this season of home travel we may remind | 
our readers that the Southampton Exhibition, 
which was opened on Tuesday last, will well repay 
those who may have a few hours to spare at South- 
ampton. The Queen has sent many Art-treasures 
from Osborne. There are upwards of five hundred 
oil and water-colour pictures from various houses 
of note in Hampshire, and a great variety of other | 
contributions, some unique, and several of a highly- 
interesting nature. The price of admission to the | 
Exhibition is one shilling on each day but Satur- | 


of Blackmore and Pewsam in the County of Wilts, 
with autographs of Archbishop Abbot, Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, as Baron Verulam, Bishop 
Andrews, and others, Whitehall, 20 Nov. 1618, 
10/. 10s. (Waller). From amongst the miscella- 
neous MSS., Deeds and Rolls—The Arms and 
Names of the Officers under William Duke of 
Normandy, afterwards King of England, when he 
besieged the Isle of Ely in 1056, a very curious 
and early roll of vellum, with 44 coats of arms, 
emblazoned ; the copy from which Blomefield 
printed in his ‘ Collectanea Cantabrigiensia,’ 87. 5s, 
(Boone),—An interesting and curious Roll, being 


'a transcript made in the sixteenth century, con- 


taining the ‘‘Complaynte made to Kynge Henry 
the VI. by the Duke of Gloucester (Humphrey 
Plantagenet) upon the Cardynall of Wynchester 
(Beaufort),” with the parts marked which are not 
published in the London Chronicle; an account of the 
murder of the King of Scots, &c., 351. (Boone),— 
Heraldic Roll containing the Arms of the Lords and 
Earl Marshalls of England, from Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Pembroke, 42 coats emblazoned in gold and 
colours, 10/7. (Boone), —Grant from John, Earl of 
Moreton, son of Henry II., King of England, 


day, when it is two shillings and sixpence. | and afterwards King himself by the title of King 
We venture to call the attention of the Benchers’ John, to Bertram de Verdun, of land in Charena, 
of the Temple to the statement of a Correspondent, | dated at Rouen, about 1189, 12/. (Boone),— 
who alleges that Goldsmith’s tomb, near the Round! Account of Giles Wenlok, Comptroller of the 
Church, is in need of protection, being open to Household of Margaret Lady Marshal, Countess 
ravage by any idle or too-fond loiterer. The! of Norfolk, at Framlingham, 1385-6, 107. 5s. 
railing appears to have been removed from this | (Boone),—Rental of ‘the Estates of Thomas Mow- 
sacred spot. | bray, Earl Marshal, Duke of Norfolk, &c., with 
The grand horse-flesh banquet in Paris is un fait! the Expenses, Inventory of the Gold and Silver 
accompli. Under the Presidency of M. de Quatre-| Vessels, &c., 1401-3, 10/. 10s. (Boone),—Norfolk 
fages, Member of the Institute, one hundred and | (John Mowbray, Duke of), Household and other 
eighty-two guests sat down to table, and all, with- | Accounts, 1422-3, 10/. 10s. (Boone),—Exemplifica- 
out exception, declared that the dinner, of which | tion of the Act of Attainder of John de la Pole, 
the principal dishes were formed of various parts Earl of Lincoln, for endeavouring to make Lam- 
of horse, was excellent. The soup made from | bert Simnell, the Counterfeit Plantagenet, King, 
bouillon de cheval; the saucisson de cheval, filet réti, 9 Feb. 1498, 5/. 7s. 6d. (Boone),—The Declaration 
and cheval & la mode were all eaten with great of the Account of John Pikarell, Cofferer of the 
gusto, and pronounced most palatable. And to | Household of Edward, late Duke of Somerset, the 
further celebrate the occasion, two new songs, | Protector, from 1548 to 1551, 12/. (Boone),— 
composed for the occasion, were sung; one of which Charter of King Stephen, granting to the Church 
is entitled, ‘C'est le Cheval qu’est le Beeuf.’ It of St. Peter of Eye and the Monks there, all the 
is not so stated, but we presume that the motto of _ valuable possessions which they held in the time of 
this Société Hippophage is, ‘‘ De gustibus non est Robert Malet, and before the King (Stephen) came 
disputandum.” | to the throne, free from all exaction, dated at Eye, 
A sale of extraordinary MSS. and autographs ; 1137, 30/. (Boone). ; f 
has just been concluded by Messrs. Puttick &| The small cabinet of English coins of the late 
Simpson. The collection was formed, about a hun-| Mr. William Gott, of Leeds, was sold during the 
dred years since, by Sir John Fenn, who edited the | past week by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
‘ Paston Letters.’ The following were amongst the | Hodge. The following may be selected as among 
most remarkable lots, with the prices they pro- | the more valuable pieces: Sovereign or Double 





A very ingenious and most convenient show-case 


duced. From amongst the Autograph Letters— | 
Browne (Sir Thomas), author of ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
five letters relating to the Tumuliin the Fens, &c., 
Norwich, 1658, 3/. 10s. (Preston),—Cornwallis 
(Sir Charles), forty-seven autograph letters to Sir 
John Hobart, Sir Bassingbourne Gaudy, Lady 
Lestraunge, and Lady Scudamore, from 1595 to 
1627, 11l. 5s. (Boone),—A_ series of eighteen pro- 
clamations and letters, each signed by Queen 
Elizabeth, produced 63/. 18s., some being bought 
by the Society of Antiquaries, —Gardiner (Stephen), 
Bishop of Winchester, letter, as Chancellor, to the 
Sheriff of London, directing the release of one 





Ryal of Henry VII., 39/.—another specimen, of 
a different type, 15/.—Sovereign of Henry VIIL., 
of his eighteenth year, 15/.—Sovereign of Edward 
VI., 12/.—Angelet of Queen Mary, 11. 53.— 
Pound Sovereign of Elizabeth, 5/. 10s.—the Half- 
Sovereign, 41. 19s.—Thirty-Shilling Piece of 
James I., of his seventeenth year, 7/,—Sovereign 
of Charles I., by Briot, 7/. 10s.—Treble Unite, 
7l. 2s. 6d.—Gold Medal on his Coronation, by 
Briot, 77. 2s. 6d.—Broad, of Cromwell, 6/.— 
Half-Broad, of the same, 12/. 5s.—Five-Guinea 
Piece of Charles II., 10/.—Five-Shilling Piece of 
Charles II., in gold, 67. 10s.—Five-Guinea Piece 
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of William III., 7/.—another of George I., 7/.— | r 


Pattern of a Two-Guinea Piece of George III., by 
Yeo, 91. 2s. 6d.—Set of Mint Proofs of the Coin- 
age of William IV., 12/7. 10s.—another Set of the 
Coinage of Victoria, 111. 17s. 6¢d.—Styca of Ecg- 
frith, King of Northumberland, of great rarity, 
Charles I., Oxford Pound Piece, of fine work, 19/. 
This small cabinet realized 814/. 12s. 6d. 





Will Close on Saturday, the 28th instant. 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The TROT is NOW 
OPEN, in the Day, from Eight a.m. till Seven p.m. Admission, | 
One Shilling ; Catalogue, One Shilling.—In the Ev pny Sem Half- 

ast Seven till Half- past Ten. Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, 

ixpence. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





Wi iu Close on Saturday, July 28. 

SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COL #3 RS.—The Sixty- 
second Annual EXHIBITION is NOW OPE EN, 5, Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven. es ance, 1.; Catalogue, 6d. 

WILLI AM C: ALLOW, Secretary. 
“ill Close on Saturday » 

INSTITUTE Pe PAINTERS in WAT ER COLOURS.—The 
Thirty-second Annual EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their | 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, daily, from Nine 
till Dus’ 'sk.—-Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, ae jel. are 3 ALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by NT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OP EN DAILY, from Ten to Six. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 





GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
FRENCH G ALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. —The THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTUI RES, the Contributions 
of Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, IS NO 
admitting also to HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE, 
of the Saviour in the } Temple. “—Admission, 1s.; 





“i * Finding 
Catalogue, 6 4 
THE } NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibitio 
Road, South Kensington, is NOW OPEN to the pa — 
mission, on Mondays, Wednesdi ays, Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, 1s. each person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Hours from Ten 
a.M. till Six p.m. Season Tickets, 1l. each, Catal: gues, 1s. and ls. 6d. 





EXHIBITION ee a PORTION of MODER N LANDSCAPE 
ART. T.—A. MACCALLUM’S LARGE PICTURE of ‘Sherwood 
Forest’ and ‘The Charlemagne Oak,’ Fontainebleau, with Studies 
of Woodland, Lake, Glacier, and Italian Subjects, JUDLEY 
GALLERY, Piccadilly. Open daily, from Ten to Six, Admission, 
ls. Evening, from oe ast Seven to Ten p.u., Admission 
(including Caraioaue)s 18 —Will shortly Close. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
elmen Hunt—J. 'Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 

Has, Bt ook, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa_ Bonheur—Goodall, 
= Cooke, R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—C. alderon, 

A.R.A. —Sant, A.R.A.—Le ‘Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A. _ 
Frost, A.R.A.—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie A.—Yeames, A.R.A 
—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.— Dobson, A. —Cooper, e 
Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—John Faed—He tte Browne—Frére 
—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale—Geo. Smith—Peter Graham, 
&c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 











Mr. and Mrs.GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN ee ~ 
a New Entertainment, entitled A YACHTING CRUISE, 
Burnand, Esq. RORGE by Messrs. T. and W. ¢ Sreret ere THE 
yyy: a SREAKFAST at Mrs. ROSELEAP’S, by Mr. John 
Parry. Every Evening (except Saturday), at Richt. Thursday and 
rg a Tag Mornings, at Three. — Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, 
Regent Beret. —Admission, 18, 2s., ; 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC |—Exhibition of the Prussia a Needle 
Gun at Professor Pepper's Lectures daily—the Kaleidoscope, and 
Pepper and Tobin’s Wonderful Lllusions, “ The Cherubs Floating 
in the Air,” ‘The Modern Delphic Or: acle,” varied by the Recitals 
of F. Damer Cape, Esq., in the Illusive Scene, entitled ‘“* Shake- 
—— and his Creations ;” Henri Drayton’s Musical Entertain- 

ents at 4 and 9; Lectures by Messrs. King and Stokes, &c. 
Open from 12 till 5 ‘and 7 till 10.— Admission, 1s. 








SCIENCE 
—_—~+ 
How to become a Successful Engineer: being 
Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Pro- 
fession. By Bernard Stuart, Engineer. (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo.) 
WHEN a celebrated and eminently successful 
man reveals the secret sources of his greatness, 
and tells humbler persons the means by which 
they may achieve distinction, the world is laid 
under an obligation. Mr. Bernard Stuart has, 
therefore, a claim upon our gratitude. More- 
over, the rules which he prescribes can be so 
easily observed, that in thanking him for valu- 
able advice, we have also to thank him for 
advice which can be carried out without self- 
sacrifice or labour. In order that he may rise 
to the highest grade of his profession, the 
engineer should start free from the burdensome 
disqualifications of a liberal education; and 
having commenced his strictly professional 
career with all the advantages of general ignor- 
ance and a contracted knowledge of human 
nature, he should confine his attention to mat- 
ters that are immediately connected with the 
practice of his profession, and promise a speedy 


return in money, or money’s worth, for labour 





expended upon them. This counsel is all 
the more impressive because it comes from a 
teacher who sees so little of the tendency of 
his admonitions, that we can, at certain points 
of his pamphlet, give him credit for wishing to 
inculcate views directly opposite to those which 
he really enforces. To give boys a smattering 
of a score of different kinds of knowledge is to 
leave them in almost total ignorance of every- 
thing, and without those mental and moral 
forces which are the chief objects of every good 
scholastic system. Speaking on matters about 
which he is, of course, qualified to lecture 
authoritatively, Mr. Stuart observes, “The 
truth is, that our systems of education are not | 
based upon philosophical principles. They pre- 
tend to take us in hand, and prepare us for the 
battle of life which we have all to fight, and 
yet they ignore the fact that there is a battle- 
field at all; or, if the upholders of these educa- 
tional systems do admit that it exists, they 
turn their back upon it, and invite the atten- 
tion of their pupils—so called—to the fields of 
Elysium, peopled with the gods and goddesses 
of yore, and invested with an interest of 
mythological traditions. Of course this is all | 
very crotchety, and will be set down as utterly | 
Gothic in taste, and false in principle. But | 
patience: we do not ignore, or ever have 
ignored, the immensely mental advantages | 
obtained by a study of classic lore. Nor would | 
we, like some, object, with an over-refinement | 
of ‘feeling which may approach to prudery, to | 
the time given to impart to youth a knowledge 
of the intricate intrigues and the careless loves 
of heathen gods and goddesses; but what we | 
insist upon as being eminently ridiculous in | 
this present nineteenth century of ours is, that | 
while our youth in our superior schools are | 


taught all this, they are taught nothing | 
more.’ 


* Without ‘stopping to inquire how Mr. 
Stuart became so familiar with the system 
pursued in our public schools, readers may 
reflect on what the world would have | 
missed, had the author of this manual been | 
trained like our high wranglers and _ first | 
classmen. Had his intellect been exposed to | 
the enervating and depressing influences of | 














a public school, he would never have pro- | 
duced those marvels of constructive “er 
and mechanical genius which entitle him to | 
speak for his profession, and say how “ad 
engineers should be trained. What reason has 
he to be thankful that his youthful energies | 
were not extended in fruitless toil on what he 
is pleased to call “the fields of Elysium,” and 
that from a higher course of study he was per- 
mitted to draw powers more valuable than 
“the immensely mental advantages obtained 
by a study of classic lore.” When Mr. Stuart, 
having finished his remarks on the preliminary 
education of engineers, gives counsel as to| 
their special training, he makes a series of 
observations which incline us to think that 
he knows almost as much about “ the fields 
of Elysium” and “the gods and goddesses 
of yore” as he does about the machinery and 
workshops of the nineteenth century. This 
teacher of engineers is actually under an 
impression that George Stephenson invented 
the locomotive and then raised it to perfection 
by a series of improvements. ‘ Was it not,” he 
| asks, “through a series of the most apparently 
hopeless failures and baffling difficulties that 
Stephenson brought this wonderful machine 
to such perfection ?—difficulties, indeed, which 
were beyond reasonable hope of being sur- 
mounted, considering the incorrigible prejudice 
of the people in those days against the introduc- 
tion of such engines.” A writer on mechanical 





in a civil engineer's officer knows by this time, 
—that George Stephenson neither invented the 
locomotive nor contributed to it a single im- 
portant improvement. At one period ‘of his 
career George Stephenson, together with other 
persons in whose steps he followed, did good 
service as an advocate of the locomotive ; but 
far from being superior to “ the incorrigible 
prejudice of the people in those days,” he at a 
later period of his career opposed those engi- 
neers who recommended a wider use of the 
travelling engine. When Sir John Rennie 
advised the employment of the locomotive on 
the Blackwall Railway, George Stephenson 
maintained, before a Parliamentary Committee, 
that if it were used on that line it would very 
likely set fire to London. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Saturpay. Botanic, 33. 














FINE ARTS 
per Hes 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Newington Butts, Surrey, July 16, 1866. 

TuE lovers of Art will be sorry to learn that 
the British Institution is on its last legs, and that 
| the most interesting and important of all exhibi- 
tions of the works of the great masters in this 
country, the delight of connoisseurs, and the Art- 
| treat of the London season, is about to shut up for 
ever—in other words, the lease of the premises at 
No. 52, Pall Mall, expires at Lady Day, and the 
terms on which alone it can be renewed are beyond 
the resources of the governors. When, however, its 
claims on public consideration and on the goodwill 
| of the Government are considered, itis to be hoped 
that some means will be found for continuing its 
utility, at least for two generations more. The 
British Institution dates its existence from 1806, 
and, long before the British nation was thought 
rich enough to have a gallery of its own, the 
annual exhibitions of the works of the great 
masters, here held, were the only ones accessible to 
the public. These exhibitions are still of the great- 
est importance to the lovers and students of Art, 
as, by their means, the finest pictures in the 
private galleries of Great Britain are annually 
brought forth and set before the public. Since 1813 
up to 1859 inclusive, 7,683 works of the great 
masters, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, ‘Ger: 
man, &c., with the best productions of our own 
school, have been exhibited. (See ‘ Recollections 
of the British Institution,’ by Thomas Smith.) The 
| Institution, as is well known, is chiefly supported 
by subscribers, who receive honorary titles and 
| obtain certain privileges, according to the amount 
of their subscriptions,—100 guineas, 50 guineas, 
5 guineas, or only three. The late Sir John Soane 
and the late Samuel Woodburn left each 500J. to 
the Institution. It may be some consolation to its 
friends to know that it holds consols of the nominal 
value of 15,000/.; but these will not procure a new 
lease of the premises. Sixty years ago 5,0001. was 
paid for the lease, as I understand, with a yearly 
rental of 125/.; but now 25,000/. will be required 


| to purchase the same, to say nothing of an increased 


rent. This sum, however, would “not have been 
beyond the means of the Institution but for its 
liberality to the nation in the promotion of Art, 
since, in the purchase of pictures which have been 
presented to the National Gallery and to other 
public establishments, and in donations to charities, 
the Institution has spent 28,515/. The items con- 
stituting this sum are as follows :—For premiums 
and complimentary donations, 6,080/.; in the pur- 
chase of pictures and busts by modern artists, 
10,1612. 10s.; in the purchase of pictures by the 
great masters and deceased artists, 7,8757.; dona- 
tions to charitable institutions, 4,398/. 10s.; in all, 
28,5151. What a world of good the British Institu- 
tion must have achieved, to say nothing of the 
gratification it has afforded, during this sixty years 
of its valuable life! The National Gallery has 
greatly benefited by its generosity. We are indebted 
to it for ‘The Vision of St. Jerome,’ by Parmigiano 
(3,3022. 10s.); for ‘The Holy Family,’ by Reynolds 





science ought to know what every apprentice 
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(1,9950.); for ‘ The Consecration of St. N icholas,’ naghi’s. It is by the Duchess Castiglione Colonna, | 


by Paul Veronese (1,575/.); and for Gainsborough’s | the sculptress to whom we owe the head of ‘La 


‘ Market Cart ’ (1,102/. 10s.). The picture by West, 
of ‘ Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple,’ which 
cost 3,000 guineas, was also presented by the 
Institution to our Gallery. These good deeds and 
many others entitle it to public gratitude. Asa 
nursery for rising artists, and as the means of 
spreading a love for real Art among the people, it 
has rendered invaluable service to the State, and 
must not be allowed to fall to the ground. If 
Government will not help it, the nation must. Let 
those who are rich give something of their abun- 
dance; and those who are poor, according to their 
means,—so that, what with the noble patrons of Art 
and their humble imitators, enough may be forth- 


coming to procure a renewal of the lease, and so | 


preserve to us all the advantages of the British 
Institution. H. C. Bartow. 


* * We acknowledge freely the ample services of 
the British Institution in respect to the annual 
exhibitions of ancient pictures. The growth of the 
public collection renders such gatherings less need- 
ful than at the beginning of the century; but their 
entire cessation will be lamentable. Let us hope, 
however, that some means may be found to supple- 
ment them. As to the causes of this failure—for 


such it is in the case of an institution having aims | 


like those of the moribund gallery, moribund after 
an existence of sixty years—they are obviously due 
to neglect of trust on the part of the gentlemen 
managers, whereby the exhibition of modern pic- 
tures has fallen into contempt, so that public 
opinion has been incessantly invoked against its 
abuses. Nobody will aid an institution which lies 
open to such charges, and shows no disposition to 
amend. In competent hands the British Institution 
might have flourished. There is ample need for it as 
a check to that Royal Academy which it could not 
rival ; this office it performed admirably for many 
years, and had advantages not attainable for the 
gathering in Trafalgar Square. These were: thespace 
to be hung was moderate ; well lighted ; the situation 
and prestige excellent ; no personal interests were 
to be consulted; no member’s pictures claimed the 
line. All these advantages have been wasted, 
mainly, we believe, because the aristocratic mana- 
gers, that is to say, the “lay element,” having not 
more than temporary and sentimental interest in 
their duties, so it is averred, relegated them to 
persons whose low order of taste involved a low 
erder of pictures for exhibition, and consequent 
decay of the Gallery. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Gorgone,’ shortly to be installed at South Ken- 
sington. 

Those interested in the recent efforts made by 
the Department of Science and Art to introduce 
mosaic as a means for decoration in this country 
will be glad to study the very successful reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Leighton’s design for the wall arcade 
—the figure of Cimabue. This is now in the 
“boiler” building, close to the collection of works 
in mosaic, and should attract much attention. The 
| figure is mainly white; the ground upon which it 
is placed gold. The process of manufacture is as 
follows: Minton’s earthenware tessere are gummed, 
| face downwards, upon a cartoon in outline of the 
figure to be reproduced ; this cartoon having been 
prepared by a competent draughtsman and the 
| design reversed, in effecting which tracing serves, 
| the act of placing the tessere is intrusted to 
| females, for whom very little training suffices. We 
| note this because one of the objects in view is to 
| afford profitable employment for persons who are 
not adapted to physical labour or are unfitted by 
any means for ordinary female employments. When 
the whole surface has been covered by dice of 
colours proper to the design, a frame adapted 
to the space to be decorated is placed about the 
work and Portland cement poured in, so as to 
form one mass of dice, frame and cement. The 
work is then turned face uppermost, thé cartoon 
washed off, and the picture appears complete and 
practically imperishable. The colour of these 
works is subject to improvement in many respects, 
the figure of Cimabue being peculiarly well adapted 
to the process as at present employed. Beyond a 
doubt, these improvements can be made and the 
chromatic scope of the materials enlarged. As it 
| stands, however, the resemblance of the mosaic to 
| a fresco-painting, except as concerns the peculiar 
| lucidity and brilliancy of that method in Art, is 
| striking. There is considerable clearness and great 
| freshness of colouring in the picture, and, what is 
| best, none of the glitter which is so injurious to 
| the artistic effect and decorative propriety of the 
| more brilliant glass mosaics, such as have been 

hitherto employed for figures of the series to 
| which that of Cimabue pertains. The material 
| Seems peculiarly fitted for external use, and is to 
| be employed for the decoration of certain panels 
| inserted in the upper part of the now nearly com- 
| plete fagade of the new buildings at the South 
Kensington Museum. The process is reeommend- 
| able on account of its cémparative cheapness. 
| While examining the figure to which we have 
referred, the visitor will do well to note the com- 








A cast from Mr. Woolner’s seated statue of | plete and very interesting collection of mosaic 


Macaulay, for Cambridge, has been placed in the 
West Court of the South Kensington Museum. 
This work possesses that excellence of composition 
for which the designs of Mr. Woolner are generally 
distinguished,—this is, that it looks finely and 
composes well from all points of view. We too 
often see statues which only look fairly from one 
point of view. The art of the sculptor is called 
into play with the greatest felicity when the result 
we attribute to Mr. Woolner has been attained. 


Macaulay sits in his gown, half turning round in | 


his chair—an attitude full of simplicity and natu- 
ralness; at the same time, not at all “ pictorial,”— 
that is, unapt to sculptural art as understood 


and practised in the greatest and severest schools. | 


The likeness, all attest, is most successful. We 
may heartily congratulate Cambridge folks on 
their approaching possession of the statue. 

Mr. E. M. Ward informs us, for the benefit of those 
artists who regard the preservation of their pictures 


in the original condition, that the white of the | 
letter, which forms so prominent an object in his | 


work, ‘The South-Sea Bubble,—now at South 
Kensington, executed twenty years since,—is as 
pure and brilliant in its character as on the day it 
was used; that it is ordinary Flake White (Rober- 


son’s), and that the only vehicle employed was | 


** Roberson’s Medium.” 

A bust in marble, representing the “Daughter 
of Jove! Relentless Power!” whom the Greeks 
styled ’"Avdyxn, is now on view at Messrs, Col- 


| works as produced in many countries and at dif- 
| ferent periods. There are, close to the Cimabue, 
| antique Roman, later Italian and Romanesque 
| mosaics, from San Ambrogio, at Milan, and Ra- 
| venna, of the fifth and earlier centuries,—also, a 
| small but very fine specimen of the so frequently 
| depicted fish, on a black ground, of the southern 
| Italians; Byzantine mosaics; the pictures proper of 
| the Zucatti of Venice, of the sixteenth century ; 
| recent Italian, English and German works. 


| Messrs. Bell & Daldy are about to publish a 
| series of about twenty photographs, by Messrs. 
| Cundall & Fleming, from so many of the finest 
_impressions in the British Museum Print Room 
of Rembrandt's etchings. This comprises such 
| famous works as ‘The Three Trees,’ ‘ Ephraim 
| Bonus, with the dark ring,’ one of the ‘St. Jeromes,’ 
|*The Raising of Lazarus,’ ‘The Descent from 
the Cross,’ ‘The Appearance of the Angels to the 
Shepherds,’ and ‘The Hundred Guilder Piece.’ 
A letter-press descriptive text will accompany 
the photographs.—The same publishers will issue 
at the usual season a Memoir of Mulready, by 
| Mr. F. G. Stephens, illustrated by about six- 
teen photographs from the artist’s most famous 
pictures. 


| Mr. M‘Lean has published an engraving, by 
| Mr. T. Parkes, from a picture by Mr. G. Hicks, 
styled ‘The Sunshine of Life,—a young mother 
playing with her infant, who crawls on the floor at 
| her feet. The story is capitally told; the execution 





is satisfactory in its class, and within the 
artist’s aims. Of its kind we have seen few, if 
any, pleasanter productions. Many portions, es- 
pecially as concerns chiaroscuro, might be greatly 
improved. The lighting, as with Mr. Hicks’s 
pictures in general, is hard. The mother’s face 
and the actions of both figures are suitable, and not 
too “ pretty.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Puen: 


MR. MOSCHELES begs to announce that he will give a 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT on MONDAY, July 30, in St. 


and Sufferers of all Nations engaged in the present War, in con- 
junction with the Ladies’ Association, established for that pur- 
e. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt. Mr. Goldschmidt, and Madame 
arepa have already promised their kind assistance. Further 
rticulars will d diately. To al 
ight o’clock.—Sofa Stalls and Balcony, 10s. 6d.; Gallery, 58. 
Tickets to be had of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Austin, 
28, yd and of Mr. Moscheles, now at 8, Clarges Street, 


Piccadilly. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

In two or three paragraphs the residue of the 
instrumental music ‘‘standing over” at our last 
notice can be dealt with. The most noticeable item 
is Mr. Waterson’s First Grand Duet Concertante for 
two Clarionets (S. A. Chappell). There is an ambition 
to do good things in the leader of the military 
music of the 1st Life Guards, meriting all consider- 
ation ;—and especially since, in the case of a work 
like the one before us, the writer’s profit can bear 
no proportion to the labour and special knowledge 
embarked in it. To do justice to this duett there 
must be two first-class clarionet players. Let it be set 
against any bit of Claribel-ware—a no-tune available 
for anybody, or everybody, or nobody, on the sing- 
ing of which inane music (“‘royalty granted”) vocal- 
ists coin scores of pounds where Mr. Waterson 
must hardly hope to gather pence. There is too 
violent a disproportion betwixt the fruits of musical 
work conscientiously done, as here, and those of 
Charlatanry—no matter where, no matter when, 
no matter by whom, administered. 

The other music to be noticed to-day is for the 
pianoforte. Mr. Ignace Gibsone presents a second 
set of Six Meditations (Hutchings & Romer); these 
making up the dozen of which the entire opus 
consists. Among them we like best the Nos. 8, 
10 and 12. Mr. Gibsone has mostly elegant ideas, 
as these Meditations show. They are difficult enough 
to interest, but not so difficult as to discourage 
the average pianist.—Mr. Charles Salaman’s 
Kalembi (Op. 35), a Fantasia on national songs of 
Jamaica (Metzler & Co.), reminds us, without dis- 
advantage to him, of the ‘Marche Marocaine,’ which 
M. Leopold de Meyer used to be fond of playing, 
and, to Mr. Salaman’s advantage, of M. Gottschalk’s 
show-pieces, also professedly founded on Negro 
tunes. It is a spirited movement alla marcia, on & 
rather monotonous theme.—Les Chants du Peuple: 
Mélodies Autrichiennes, Op. 181, and Berger et 
Bergére: Idylle, Op. 226, by Jules Egghard (Ewer 
& Co.),aretrifles without significance.—_L’Espérance, 
by John Francis Barnett (Schott & Co.), in some 
degree justifies its second title, which is ‘ Morceau 
Elégant..—Les Murmures de la Seine, by Mr. 
I. F. Taylor, Op. 10 (Boosey & Sons), is not what 
it professes to be, a brilliant waltz, but merely 
an attempt to emulate the flowing melodies of 
Mr. Godfrey’s ‘Mabel’ and ‘ Hilda.’ The piquancy 
and contrast which the great Viennese waltz-com- 
posers knew so well to ensure by variety of rhythm 
have been too much lost sight of, of late, in this 
form of dance-music.—From the same hand (same 
publishers) we have a Tarantella, which cannot be 
commended. Thehumourof this danceis exhausted. 
—The Hunter's Horn, calling itself an original 
melody,—Prés du Berceau, a song without words, 
also without any novelty of pattern,— Benediction, 
a mannered nocturne, are signed E. V. Kornatzki 
(Cocks & Co.). Sommer Abend, Op. 161,— 
Valse Mélodieuse, Op. 148, No. 2 (a shade 
better, because not without the surprises of rhythm, 
to which allusion has been just made),—Husaren- 
ritt, Op. 140 (so far as the all but illegible title on 
the cover can be deciphered),—Aeolsharp (a fantasia 
without fancy, more pretending, but not less silly, 
than ‘The Bird Waltz,’ so dear to Miss Lucrctia 
Tox), are by Fritz Spindler (Ewer & Co.), Wave- 
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let Waltzes, are waltzlets by Mr. Treffry (Ashdown 
& Parry), very weak and very meek.— We have not 
met Mr. J. Alexander before. He puts himself 
forth exuberantly. Here are Don Giovanni: Fan- 
taisie Dramatique ; Nelson, a brilliant fantasia on 
Braham’s vulgar bravura; Bon Vivant: a Mazurka 
brillante (this not very brilliant, as bons vivanis are 
apt to be); Passing Clouds (a rattling affair); Sans 
Fagons (another Mazurka—not good for much); 
The First Daisy: Valse de Salon; Ariel (an im- 
provisation on Dr. Arne’s ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” 
which, it may be submitted, Mr. Benedict’s better 
fantasia on the fresh, delicious tune had rendered 
superfiuous); Seguidilla (more Seymour Place than 


foot,” he seems more and more disposed to kick it 
over the precipice. Fancy, thrusting such a revival 
as that of ‘Le Nozze’ to the last two nights of his 
season, and bringing out in preference ‘Crispino’ by 
the Riccis; weak music, on a strained and foolish 
story, by one of the pair of brother composers who 
have never in England arrived at the consideration 
which such slight Italian musicians of genius as 
Donizetti and Bellini have commanded by their 
exceptional works. The Riccis are not unknown in 
England. Some thirty years ago the ‘Scaramuc- 


| cia’ and ‘I] Nuovo Figaro’ were produced at the 
| Lyceum Opera Buffa, and on being tried, “died, 


Spanish); Gleams of Summer (innocent of warmth | 


or colour); Modern Dithyrambe (not exuberantly 
Greek) ; Seaside Fancies (Augener & Co.), these are 
all from this prolific producer’s hand.—In his Etude 
Expressive (Jewell), Mr. A. C. Wellesley, though 
not without idea, has lost his way. His study is 
overcharged with difficulties, and whenever the 
question is of overcoming the same, expression must 
perforce go to the wall. Finger-agony and a Can- 
tabile can no more agree than ‘‘crabbed age and 
youth,” unless the fingers be those of a Liszt or a 
Thalberg.— Lastly come Moss Roses, and Shower of 
Pearls, by George Reynard (Ewer & Co.). 


Without any cruel desire to rack butterflies, it 
may be suggested to those who cover paper by the 
square inch, that trifles such as the above are not 
worth numbering as achievements. It is weary 
work, in the mean time, to examine such a mass 
of music,—to sift into such a heap of husks without 
finding the intimation of a solitary small kernel. 
What a falling off is represented if it be recollected 
that the last Pianoforte trifies with which we have 
been dealing were Beethoven's ‘ Bagatelles,’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder.’ 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Mr. Mapleson’s regular opera season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre has ended. His cheap nights are 
now to begin. Very few words will offer a sutticient 
retrospect of his transactions. As seems to be 
the inevitable habit of opera-managers, they have 
drifted, in place of holding a definite course. This 
may in part have arisen from the nature of his 
troupe, which has been anything but an Italian one, 
—possibly, too, from the pretensions of its prima 
donna. Not allthe amount of applause, bouquets and 
praise in print,—not all the natural power of her 
magnificent organ,—not all hergains, however great 
they be,—can raise Mdlle. Tietjens to anything like 
equality, whether as singer or actress, with former 
Normas, Semiramides, Lucrezias. In German music 
of a less ornate character she is more at home, and 
made a real impression in Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia,’ for 
which opera, we are satisfied, there is a public, and 
the withdrawal of which is much to be regretted. 
It was a disappointment not to hear ‘Le Nozze,’— 
less so, to be deprived of Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale,’ 
an opera which, in spite of the splendour of the 
Jinale to its second act, is dry. Gluck exhausted 
classical opera, as a comparison of his glorious 
* Iphigenia’ with Mozart’s ‘Idomeneo,’ with Sac- 
chini’s ‘ Edipe,’ with Cherubini’s stately ‘Medea’ 
(last year produced by Mr. Mapleson, and this year 
unaccountably shelved), with M. Gounod’s ‘Sapho’ 
(since Cherubini’s the best Greek opera written), will 
prove to any one who in art measures the antique 
against the pseudo-antique. Mr. Mapleson’s best 
female vocalist has been Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 
His meteor-singer (for such is Mdlle. de Murska), 
though more meteoric, is less bright than she was 
a year ago. The available powers of Madame 
Sinico claim a word. It may seem (but it is not) 


equivocal praise to say that she spoils nothing. A | 


better ‘‘ comprimaria” (to adopt the Italian thea- 
trical classification) is not in our experience. His 
best men have been Signor Gardoni, our invaluable 


Mr. Santley, and Herr Rokitansky. There is some- | 


thing to be made of Signor Stagno, as his Pedrillo, 
in ‘Il Serraglio,’ showed us. Mr. Mapleson’s band, 
chorus, and scenic decorations have been sufficient 
and liberal. 


Year by year Mr. Gye’s policy becomes stranger 
and stranger; and, having “had the ball at his 


and made no sign.” Some eight years later ‘ Cor- 
rado d’ Altamura’ was attempted at Her Majesty’s 


| Theatre, and failed. This was in part to be 


ascribed to public distaste to one of the artists,— 
that English lady with an Italianized name, who had 
been forced on the public and the press as a new 
Malibran, whom an English audience, tardy, but 
just in the long run, would accept at no price, and 
who was in that opera treated as none of her sex, 
we hold, should be, unless she forgets her modesty. 
Fourthly, this inane ‘ Crispino’ was produced more 
recently at the St. James’s Theatre, by an ineffi- 
cient company, it is true, but made not the slightest 
effect there. With these known facts staring him 
in the face, Mr. Gye thrusts off Mozart's ‘ Figaro’ 
till the very last hour of the season and brings out 
this piece of utter inanity :—a transaction which 
pairs with his production of M. von Flotow’s ‘ Stra- 
della,’ an opera which nobody saw, nobody heard: 
one which nobody having a well regulated musical 
or dramatic mind could desire to see or hear. Fur- 
ther, as if to draw attention from ‘ Le Nozze,’ the 
hacked -out ‘Il Trovatore’ is announced, with 
Madame Vilda as heroine. 

We were premature in announcing the close of 
the Concert season. This week there has been 
another ballad gathering at the Crystal Palace, 
and a grand Concert at the Royal Italian Opera, 
with Mdlle. A. Patti’s name at its head.—Those 
two amateur bodies, Tie Wandering Minstrels and 
The Civil Service Musical Society, have given per- 
formances during the week; the former at the 
South Kensington Conversazione in aid of one of 
the Schools of Art. For the latter, given in aid 
of a charity, a new Cantata, by Mr. Frederic Clay, 
was announced.— When last week “ writing to the 
moment” of Mr. Sullivan’s excellent Concert, two 
features of interest were overlooked. The one was 
Madame Goldschmidt’s singing of the ballad of 
‘The Three Ravens,’ in its way as remarkable as 
her execution of Handel’s ‘ Nightingale Song.’ The 
other was the hearty and spontaneous ovation to 
Prof. Moscheles, who was called for and loudly 
cheered at the close of Mdlle. Mehlig’s performance 
of his Irish Fantasia. He announces a Matinée on 
Thursday next, for the benefit of the sufferers by 
the war at Leipzig. He will be assisted by Madame 
and Herr Otto Goldschmidt.-- Among the strange 
events of 1866 is Madame Grisi’s determination 
to ‘‘ sing on, sing ever.” It is true that she sings 
now with “ clipt wings,” and goes everywhere on 
the strength of two simple ballads, ‘The Minstrel 
Boy’ and ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ On ‘the fall- 
ing off” we must dwell, there being nothing more 
to be deprecated than the desperation (the word 
is not too strong) with which veterans who 
have been favourites with the public cling to the 








last planks of the wreck, determined to beat Time 


forced retirement cannot but be hardened by this 
undignified pertinacity. 

The Worcester Musical Festival will begin on 
the 11th of September, to be conducted, as is the 
habit of the Three Choirs, by the local organist, 
Mr. Done.—We understand that a new Cantata, 
on a national subject, by Mr. John Thomas, will 
be produced at the Chester Eisteddvod, for which 
the most promising of our young English singers, 
Miss Edith Wynne, has been retained,—and that 
Mr. Benedict’s new composition, in preparation 
for the Norwich Festival, is a setting of the 
‘Legend of St. Cecilia,’ the text of which is by 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley.—Some of the musical 
| papers state that an oratorio, ‘Lazarus,’ by Mr. 
J. F. Barnett, will possibly be given at the Bir- 
,mingham Festival next year. 


and change, and not to disappear. The hardship of | 





For many a long year Margate, justly or un- 
justly, enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
coarsely-peopled and mannered of any of our south- 
ern watering-places. An effort has just been made 
to provide its inhabitants and visitors with good 
amusement. A music-hall—the building having 
been originally destined for railway purposes, and, 
weare assured, thoroughly transformed, handsomely 
decorated, and capable of accommodating a very 
large audience—was opened this day week by a 
grand concert, for which some of our leading Lon- 
don artists went down. M. Jullien is musica} 
director. Such a place of resort, decorously man- 
aged (and there is no possible reason for the con- 
trary, as our best metropolitan music-halls show), 
must have a real value in every haunt where there 
is a large floating population scantily provided with 
home resources and comforts. 

A new periodical, with the title of the Musical 
Standard, is announced. It speciality is said to 
be total independence of any publisher’s interests. 

The Prize of Rome, given by the Conservatoire 
of Paris, has this year fallen to M. Emile Pessard, 
of whose music a very high opinion is expressed. 

M. Mermet’s blustering and empty ‘Roland’ 
has been revived at the Grand Opéra. 

The ‘‘ Grand Concourse of International Sacred 
Music of Belgium ”— an institution somewhat 
strangely named, it will be admitted—was to be 
held on Tuesday, the 17th. The jury to be com- 
posed of French, Belgian, German, Dutch, and 
English professors, all tried and esteemed men,— 
save the one representing this country. Who has 
ever heard the name of Father Maher ? 

It does not seem, after all, that the war has put 
an entire stop to the delights of the German baths. 
Italian operas are announced at Homburg; — a 
grand concert lately took place at Wiesbaden, 
—music to come is advertised at Baden-Baden. 
The opera-house at Vienna opened on the Ist of 
this month, with ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ and in it a new 
tenor, Herr Nachbauer, from Darmstadt. 

M. Gevaert, whose historical knowledge is known 
to be considerable, is preparing an important col- 
lection of old Italian music, to be entitled ‘ Les 
Gloiresd’Italie.’— Dr. Liszt has given out a ‘Hymne 
des Marins,’ with a fac-simile of the autographic 
approbation of the Pope ! 

A new organ, by MM. Merklin, Schutze & Co., 
has been just opened by a concert of organists in 
the Cathedral of Geneva. 

Two Italian dramatic novelties are mentioned in 
Il Trovatore. Signor Armenta has produced an 
historical drama, ‘ Lamberto Malatesta,’ at Naples; 
Signor Gentili, ‘Carlo Baglione,’ a tragedy, at 
Rome. 

Theatrical journals announce that Mr. Fechter 
has secured the co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boucicault for the re-opening of the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

‘La Bergtre d’Ivry,’ a new five-act drama, by 
MM. Grangé and Thiboust, has been produced at 
the Ambigu, Paris. 





MISCELLANEA 

Guide- Books. — May I, through your columns, 
direct attention to the practice certain guide- 
book publishers have of issuing old guide-books 
at the commencement of each season, with 
a fresh title-page, so as to induce tourists 
to buy them for new? I bought the other 
day, ‘ Where shall we go,’ fourth edition, 1866, 
published by Messrs. Black; and find that the 
book is substantially, if not identically, the same 
as a copy I have, bearing a much earlier date. To 
give two instances showing its real age, not a word 
is said about the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway going to Margate and Ramsgate, and the 
Grand Hotel is not named amongst the Brighton 
hotels. I also find that at the back of the first 
page is printed a notice, dated May, 1864, which 
is doubtless the real date of the publication. 
The advertisements which inconveniently add to 
the bulk of this and other guide-books, are probably 
printed this year ; but I would submit that the 
only honest course is that pursued by Mr. Murray, 
who re-issues his guide-books each year, heading 
the advertisements with the date of the then 
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current year, but leaving the original title-page 
showing the actual date of publication. 
ARTHUR BREWIN. 
Pose.—The verb to pose, more fully to appose, 
comes to us from the French apposer, “to Jay or 
place near to” (e.g. “ to set a seal toa bond”). In 
this sense it is used by Chapman in his translation 
of Homer :— 
Atrides to his tent 
Invited all the peeres of Greece, and food sufficient 
‘Apposed before them; and the peeres apposed their hands 
to it. Iliad, ix. 


Then he apposed to them his last-lefte roste, 
And in a wicker basket bread engroste.” — 
x 


0. 
It was, however, far more usually employed in the 
sense in which it still lingers among us,—that of 
setiing a specific task, or putting a question to which 
a definite answer is required. It thus came to stand 
for the work of an examiner. An examination was 
called an apposition, as it still is at St. Paul’s 
School, and the examiners were termed posers. The 
placing of the scholars was the consequence of this 
posing, or apposition, but the name of poser had no 
reference to it. Our early English literature is full 
of examples of this use of the verb pose or appose, 
for which Richardson’s Dictionary, or Wedgwood’s 
‘Dictionary of English Etymology’ may be con- 
sulted. From the frequency of the case when the 
person under examination proved unable to give a 
suitable answer to the questions thus posed to him, 
the verb with its congeners came to be used in the 
sense of “ puzzling or perplexing,” in which mean- 
ing it is familiar to us as a living word. Richard- 
son’s derivation of pose from the Latin pausa, 
“Pausam facere, to give pause to, to stay (sc.) the 
judgment,” is an instance of that etymological 
wechinans which is the fundamental defect of his 
otherwise valuable Dictionary. Under appose he 
shows some inkling of its real parentage; though 
even here, strangely enough (perhaps the fault is 
the printer’s), he gives ‘‘Apposere, from ad and 
possere, the Latin to put or place near to,” as the 
root. An apposite answer, it may be noticed, is 
an answer to the questions thus apposed to one. 
The reference in the ‘ World of Words,’ ‘ Pose, see 
catarre,” is quite correct. Pose is an old English 
term for a bad cold in the head, which has come 
down to us directly from the Anglo-Saxon “gepose,” 
explained in Bosworth’s Dictionary as “‘ The pose, 
stuffing of the head, gravedo.” Richardson informs 
us that the word frequently occurs in Holland’s 
translation of Pliny. The readers of Chaucer will 
remember its occurrence in ‘The Reeve’s Tale ’:— 
He yoketh, and he speaketh through the nose, 
As he were on the quakké or the pose. 
And again, in the introduction to ‘The Man- 
ciple’s Tale,’ — 
For were it win, or old or moisty ale, 
That he had dronke, he speketh in ‘nis nose, 
And sneseth fast, and eke he hath the pose. 
We find it alsoin Herrick :— 
Megg yesterday was troubled with a pose, 
Which this night hardened sodders up her nose. 
And in Lyly’s ‘ Mother Bomb’:— 
H. I am sure he had no disease. 
D. A little rheum or pose, he lacked nothing 
But a handkerchief. 
These last two quotations are from Nares’s ‘ Glos- 
sary,’ where it is added, that in Polwhele’s ‘Cornish 
Vocabulary’ the word occurs as pawze. Perhaps 
some of your readers will be able to tell us whether 
it is still in use in Cornwall, or elsewhere in Eng- 
land. It is hardly likely that a word once so 
entirely belonging to the vernacular should have 
completely died out. E. V. 

Bonchurch, July, 1866. 

The Supplement to Bryan.—You objected to 
insert a letter I sent to you last week, in reply to 
Mr. Bohn, upon the ground that you “cannot 
lend your columns to the discussion of private 
arrangements between publisher and author.” 

I restricted myself to disproving two asser- 
tions made by Mr. Bohn, which, if left un- 
contradicted, would go to charging me with 
misrepresentation of facts in notes I had addressed 
to you, and to which you had given insertion. I 
must beg now to recur to them. 1. Mr. Bohn 
states, ‘‘ Mr. Ottley ignores that my contract with 
him was for a Supplement to what bears the title 
of a Biographical and Critical Dictionary.” I 


ignore no such thing; but I know that that Dic- 
tionary did not include living artists, and insist that 
Mr. Bohn had no right to describe my ‘Supple- 
ment’ as an integral work under the title of ‘A 
Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Recent and 
Living Painters and Engravers.’ Mr. Bohn goes 
on to say, “that an agreement entirely in his 
(Mr. O.’s) own handwriting, is ‘to write and complete 
(for which read compile) a biographico-critical con- 
tinuation of Stanley’s edition of Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers.’” In reply to this, 
I have to state that the agreement for this work 
was a verbal one, and that it was not until 
many months, nearly a year, afterwards, when 
the bulk of the work throughout the alphabet 
was compiled and in his hands, that Mr. Bohn sent 
a voluminous manuscript, purporting to be the 
draft of an agreement between us on the subject, 
for my approval. To this I replied that there was 
no need for a written agreement to perform what 
had already been agreed upon and in great part 
performed; and that many of the conditions set 
forth by him were wholly inadmissible. To meet 
his wishes as far as possible, however, I made in 
my “‘own handwriting” an abstract of such por- 
tions of his draft as appeared to me to be unobjec- 
tionable, including that marvellous compound “‘bio- 
graphico-critical,” and forwarded it to him, inti- 
mating my willingness to sign an agreement drawn 
up upon the basis so described. The proposed 
“agreement,” however, came to nothing,—was 
never signed. 2. Mr. Bohn says, ‘‘ Mr. Ottley 
seems to forget that I was never requested to add 
my initials to anything I had written till the book 
was printed off, and his preface in hand,”—a very 
short sentence, but travelling a long way, and in 
more than one direction from the truth. I should 
explain that from the first I had no direct relations 
with the printer, whose name even was unknown 
to me, and that after the first few sheets I received 
no ‘‘revises,” although the state of the proofs, 
replete with “ pie,” was such as to render further 
strict supervision absolutely necessary. Mr. Bohn, 
however, undertook this duty himself, promising 
to “see everything right,” an announcement which 
made me tremble for the crop of blunders which 
might and since actually have occurred. At an 
earlier period, finding that Mr. Bohn persisted in 
interpolating matter without previously submitting 
it to me, I informed him in writing that if anything 
should thus be introduced of which I could not 
approve, I reserved the right of disavowing the 
work, and of withdrawing my name from the title- 
page. When at length, at the commencement of 
the year, I received, for the first time, a complete 
bundle of the revise sheets, worked from a 
blocks (the work was not then “ printed off”), I 
was horrified to see the sort of stuff Mr. Bohn 
had inserted; and I wrote to tell him that I could 
not possibly” allow it to appear under my name. 
Some time afterwards, at an interview of Mr. 
Bohn’s seeking, having discussed the matter with 
him, and being desirous to make the best of a bad 
job, I consented to let the matter stand, provided 
he caused his initials (H.G. B.) to be inserted 
after those articles which, in my opinion, were the 
most objectionable. To this he at once assented ; 
and the next day I sent an additional paragraph 
for insertion in the prefatory notice, referring to 
this arrangement, and returned the revise sheets, 
with one or two corrections marked, as well 
as Mr. Bohn’s initials in the required places. As 
a proof that the process so agreed to be 
adopted was perfectly feasible, and not very 
difficult, I may mention that several alterations 
were actually made in the stereotyped pages, at my 
suggestion, —amongst the rest, by the omission of 
an extraordinary statement advanced by Mr. Bohn 
in one of his little notices, that Mr. A. Cooper, 
R.A., was the father of Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, 
A.R.A., which, considering that in the memoir of 
the latter his father is stated to have “‘ deserted 
his family” whilst our artist was yet a boy, might 
have been construed as a libellous imputation. 
I promise not to trouble you any more on this 
subject, whoever else may. Henry OTTLEY. 





To CorrESPONDENTS. —F. C.—A. B.—R. L.—A. F. L. 





This day, at all the Libraries, 


The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 


DAVIS; comprising Details and Incidents in his crest 
and C Conversations on i ag of great Publi ic Inte! 

JOHN J. CRAV D., in A 

Prisoner. Post 8vo. price 88. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Sareton, Milton House, 
Ludgate-hill. 





ysiclan 





NEW BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
Price One Shilling, 


The PROFITS of PANICS: a Nar- 


—y of a City Man. By the Author of ‘ Bubbles of Finance.’ 


London: Gemgoee Low, Son & Marston, 59, a, Lmgate hill; 
d at all Rai! way Stations 





This day, the Second and Enlarged Edition, , greatly improved, 
with Copious Index, price 6s. 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 
borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have been embedded 
in the English Language. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. Small 
8yo. printed in Elzevir, on toned paper, handsomely bound. 

Also now ready, in the same Series, 

The GENTLE LIFE. Seventh Edition. 

The GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. Second Edition. 

ABOUT in the WORLD. Second Edition. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of A Kempis. 

VARIA. (Just ready.) 

ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. 


London : Sampson igs. Son & jaceten, Milton House, 
Ludgate-hil 





NEW PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
This day, 


POEMS of the INNER LIFE. Chiefly 


Selected from Modern Authors, by permission. Small 8vo. 
choicely printed, price 63. 


“The result is a collection of quite unusual beauty.” 
Guardian. 
“A really fine selection.”—Spectator. 
“‘ The careless cannot read it without improvement ; and to the 
devout soul it is full of strengthening thought.” *—Daily News. 
“The art of selection is not often so meee! displayed.” 
ortnightly Review. 
60 Be selections appear to have been judiciously made, the 
es given being generally good, and the book is very neatly 
Seinted. "—IUustrated Times. 


London : Sampson Low, Son & apo, Milton House, 
Ludgate-hil 





NEW BOOKS.—Ready this day. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA : its Progress 


‘rospect: ‘ORSTER, Esq., late Member of the 
Le iegieatve Se ndil of Aa Adelaide. Demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, 


“ Supplies a gap in Colonial Literature. The book is a capital 
manual of its subject, and those who read it for use will find 
acs = ni, they are likely to require.”—Spectator. 

solid, satisfactory book.”—Reader. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. LL.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry, ae and ‘Geology in rae 1 Fm U.S.A, 

Chiefly from hisown MSS. and Diary. By GEORGE F. ISHER. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. 


Ill. 


The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN- 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of Mr. Gladstone’: 4 
Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Government An- 
nuities, and en Life Insurance. By WILLIAM 
LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Majesty’s Mails.’ Dedicated, by 
permission, to oer ight yy the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 8vo. price 


“‘Those who desire to know all that can be known of the career 
ofa valuable class of provident institutions should read Mr. 
Leiner tory of egas ’ Banks.’ The last few years have 

ext beneficial legislation in respect to 
these ‘institutions have’ seen, indeed, a new order. of them created 
—calculated i ely to gers their salutary, influence. All these. 
together wy y me b vith of savings’ banks, Mr. wins 
deserives he does it wit so much acidity, "that there is 
© possibiit - the reader of his stumbling upon any 
a The merits of the institutions, their failings, the advan- 
tapes teed o—_. | and the drawbacks upon their usefulness, are 
clearly pointed out. Mr. Lewins dedicates his book to Mr. 
Gladstone, and speaks i in deservedly nice terms of the admirable 
manner in which the C of th has dealt with 
savings’ banks. Those who know akin or’ very little, of this 
pn so should read the book. In every respect it will amply repay 
rusal.”— Morning Star, June 18th, 1866. 











—J. W.—R. T.—W. H. N.—received. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Milton House, 
Ludgate-bill, 
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EGATES of PRAGUE. —PORTSMOUTH. 

—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK contains fine Views or | 
he Bridge Gates in Prague and of Old Houses, Bacearach—The | 
London Congress of the Archzological Institute—Legislation for 
he Thames—Portsmouth and About—Architecture and the Chief 


Porcelain in Italy—Health of Great Towns—and various other 
Papers ; with all the Artistic and Sanitary News.—1, York- street, | 
Covent-garden ; and all Newsmen. 


HE BOY'S FRIEND, an Illustrated Maga- 
zine, for JULY, e 4d., contains :—Christ’s Hospital— 

The Saxon’s Gata Gieewiok Park—Gossip about Insects—Our 
| an egg ol 1. The Linnet—Round the Evening ae | 


Letter-Box, &¢ 
H. G. Clarke & Co. 252, Strand. 











A SHORT CUT TO READING. 
HE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK of LESSONS. 


By W. H. UNGER, Assistant Master in the Royal School, 
Armagh. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 





A New Edition, with many V: aluable Additions. 
In 1 thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s. 


a ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. De- 
scribing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct Treatment of 
Diseases, with a large Collection of approved Prescriptions, &c. 
Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Fami- 
lies, Emigrants, &c. 
J. GRAHAM, 


By T. M.D., 
Fellow of the oval College of P. hy: sicians of Edinburgh. 
“Of all the Medical-Guides that have come to our hands, this 
is be far the best. For fullness and completeness they all yield the 
to Dr. Graham’s.”—Banner. 
= Far excelling every publication of its class."—British Standard. 
“* Popular works have been published by several medical prac- 
titioners—but none of them equal those by Dr. Graham.” 
Medical Circular, Jan. 1862. 
London: published by Cnkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ 
Hall-court. Sold by all Booksellers 





Newspaper for the Gardening and Farming 
Interest. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 
Published every Saturpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped, each Volume 
complete in itself, 


(Enlarged to 32, frequently 36, folio pages) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 


ihe 


As regards the GARDENING PART, the principle is to make 
it a weekly record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural 
History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criti- 
cisms of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this Part 
are 


WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


Given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every 
station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of ground 
before his door, the Amateur who has only a Seormnone, and the 
Manager of Extensive Gardens, are alike informed of the routine 
of operations which the varying seasons render necessary. . 
moreover, contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and 
Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, 
everything that can tend to advance the Profession, benefit the 
con eal of the Workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his 


ge el are given whenever the matter treated of requires 
that mode of illustration. 


The FARMING PART (under the Editorship of a Practical 
Farmer) treats of— 
The PRACTICE of AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 


IMPROVEMENTS in IMPLEMENTS, described by Wood- 
cuts whenever requisite 


IMPROVED MODES of HUSBANDRY 
RESULTS of EXPERIMENTAL FARMING 
GROWTH and ROTATION of CROPS 
MANAGEMENT of STOCK 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 
DRAINAGE 
IRRIGATION 
FORESTING 
ROAD-MAKING 
FARM-BUILDINGS 
LABOURERS 
TREATMENT OF POULTRY 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

In short, whatever affects the peceecinl employment of capital in 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish 
Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs, London Markets, 
Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Butter, W ool, 
Coal, Timber, Bark, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 

REPLIES to QUESTIONS connected with the object of the 
Paper are also furnished w eekly. 

Lastly, that description of DOMESTIC and POLITICAL 
NEWS is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly News- 
paper. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Ceatustealonanthrast of Gothic Vaulting Ribs—Majolica and | 

















Now cate a New Edition, Revised, with Portraits, price 5s. 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S PURSUIT of 
KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. Illustrated 
by Anecdotes and Memoirs, 


Now ready, 2 vols. price 3s. 6d. each, 


MERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Re- 
printed from the last American Edition. 
Now ready, a New Edition, Revised, price 5s. 
HARLES KNIGHT’S KNOWLEDGE IS 


POWER: a Popular Manual of Political Economy. 





Now ready, price 38. 6d. 


CHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. Complete. 


Nearly ready, price 5s., a New Edition of the 
7OUNG SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL; or, 


Recreations in Shooting. Illustrated with 62 Engravings 
on Wood and 9 Engravings on Steel, after A. Cooper, R.A 


London: Bell & Daldy, 6, York-strect, lease 
and 186, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, 
The TENTH THOUSAND, with a NEW PREFACE, of 
E C &:£E H i O: 
A SURVEY of the LIFE and WORK of JESUS 
CHRIS 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Macmillan & Co. London, 





Just , published, 


HE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 
A VINDICATION of the Past Course and Present Position 


of the Irish Clergy in Reference to the National System of Edu- 
cation Ireland, in a Speech delivered by JAMES THOMAS 


D.D., Bishop of veeys Ferns and Leighlin. With « 
Preface and Appendix. 8vo. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 





Now ready, price 28. 6d. post 8v0. cloth boards, 
ERVOUS and DELICATE HEALTH. 


Symptoms and Causes; with Hints = Medicinal, 
oe and general eee Self- a ent. By J. WIL- 
NS WILLIAMS, M.R.C.S.E., of St. John’s college, Oxon., 
iste h. — to the Lock Hospital. 
London: Free by post from the Antes, 17, Conduit-street, 
Regent- street ; ant of all Booksellers. 








THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
A Pete GERMAN PROSE. A Collection 


he Best Specimens of German Prose, chiefly from 
Modern Authors. A Handbook for Schools and Families. 550 pp. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. Calculated to be of great use to the English 
student of Germa 
“The rathaes which are generally complete, comprise speci- 
mens of narration, history, popular science, dialogue, epistolary 
correspondence, description, oratory, dissertation, and miscella- 
neous remarks, all arranged in der.” 





By the same Author, 

APEL’S GERMAN POETRY. A Collection 
of German heed for the Use of Schools and Families. Contain- 
ing nearly 300 Pieces, selected from the Works of 70 —— 
Authors. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 1856 

APEL’S GERMAN PROSE STORIES for 
Beginners (including Lessing's Prose Fables), with an Interlinear 
eo in the natural order of construction. 12mo. cloth, 

859 

APEL’S SHORT and PRACTICAL GER- 

MAN GRAMMAR for  - ag with copious Examples and 





Now ready at all the] Libraries, 
MR. BAKER'S GREAT NILE BOOK. 


THE ALBERT WN’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 
And EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A. F.R.G.S., 
And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. 
Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker, and a Chromo- litho- 
graph Frontispiece of the ae Lake from which the Nile 
flows, and Portraits of d Mrs. Baker beautifully en- 
graved on Steel by Jeens after Photographs, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
28s. 


“This narrative of Mr. Baker's wanderings in the centre of 
Africa is the most picturesque description of the country and its 
inhabitants that = been given to the world. It is written 
in excellent taste and in an animated and vigorous style. 
abounds with striking incidents, remarkable situations, sporting 
adventures, and valuable geographical information. The best 

parts of the English character have rarely been more admirably 
exemplified than by Mr. Baker in his manifold trials, pe mplexitics, 
and privations - His contributions to ethnology and natural 
history are also ‘valuable and important.”—Quarterly Review. 

“The reader will not have travelled ten pages in the company 
of Mr. Baker, before he perceives that the last and most success- 
ful explorer of the sources of the Nile is a far more accomplished 
writer than any of the ryt adventurers who have preceded 
him_ on the rugged tracks of African discovery........ Mr. Baker 
combines in so remarkable a degree all the qualities of a great 
traveller, that he has not only made one of the most extraordinary 
journeys ever recorded by civilized man, but he has given to his 
account of it an interest not to be su Tpassed in the pages of 
romance. ie has conferred additional lustre on English dis- 
covery, which had already contributed so largely in the present 
century toa more complete mneetenes of the habited and unha- 
bitable portions of the globe. He has approached nearer than any 
living man to the solution of that great mystery of the Nile, 
which has been the wonder of ages. 
great objects by his own sole resources, alone and unaccompanied 
by any pee except that intrepid lady, who is the worthy 
mate of such a husband; 
read with interest wherever “the English language is spoken 


urgh Review. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


UQUE’S JAHRESZEITEN.—1. Undine, 


2. Sintram, 3. seo a Ritter, 4. die beiden Hauptleute. 
4 parts in one volume, cloth 
Or separa arately : :— Undine 


“1s. 6d.; Sintram, 28. 6d.; 
Ritter, 1s. 6d. ; d. 


die beiden Hauptleute, 1s. 6d., sewe 
12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


ESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM, 
the German Text, with explanatory Notes for translating 
into English, = a complete Vocabulary by J. A. F. Schmidt. 


12mo. cloth, 
12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
IERITZ.—DIE WAISE. A German Tale, 


Aslauga’s 





oo 


Te has accomplished these | 


and the record of his travels will be | 


by Nieritz, with numerous explanatory Notes for sectnnere, 
and a complete Vocabulary, by E. C. Otté. 12mo. cloth, 2s. = 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, oe. 2 ; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 
WNGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 


ENCE: a oe of Modern Mercantile Letters. By 
T. S. WILLIAMS an L. SIMMONDS, Author of ‘A Dic- 
tionary of Trade Products,” Editor of the Technologist. 
cloth, 43, post free. 


Also, uniform, price 48. 6d. each, 


1. FRENCH and ENGLISH COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE: a Collection of Modern Mercan- 
po Letters, = French — are with their Translations on 

posite pag By T. ILLIAMS and JULES LAFONT. 
amo. cloth. és. 6d. post + Sha 


2. GERMAN and ENGLISH COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE: a Collection of Modern Mercan- 
tile Letters, in German and English, with their Translations on 

opposite pages. By T. S. WILLIAMS and CARL CRUSE. 12mo. 
\ pK oth, 4s. 6d. post free. 
| Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- ay London, 

and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburg 


12mo, 





Nearly ready, Second Edition, Re-written and Enlarged, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


THE 


SPORTING RIFLE AND ITS 


PROJECTILES. 


By Lieut. JAMES FORSYTH, Bengal Staff Corps. 
SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, with Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JEANNE 
D’ARC, 
CALLED “THE MAID.” 
By HARRIET PARR, Author of ‘In the Silver Age,’ &c. 
“The Life of Joan of Arc is one that essentially appeals to the heart of a woman, and we are glad that the his- 


torian on the present occasion has treated it so happily..... Miss Parr has written in an agreeable style a Life of Jeanne 
d’Arc, which undoubtedly will take a prominent place in our biographical literature.” — Press. 


“A charming idyll is the story of Joan of Are, as it is told by Miss Parr.” —Examiner. 
“On the whole the stirring tale has, perhaps, never been more creditably narrated than in this instance. 


SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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By DR. ROBERT M. FERGUSON, of the Edinburgh Institution. 





Now ready, in 1 volume, price 3s. 6d., with 148 Wood Engravings, 


ELECTRICITY, 


Being an accurate and popularly written account of the leading principles of Electricity and Magnetism, of the best 
forms of apparatus, and of the more important practical applications of the science as at present known; with an amply 
illustrated account of Wilde’s lately patented and ingenious MAGNETO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


*,* A Copy by post for the price in stamps. 
W. & R. Campers, London and Edinburgh. 





Ready this day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


FOOD FOR THE CELESTIALS. 


SIR CRANK FITZ-CRANK, BART.: 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
GROWING OUT of a VISIT to BADEN BADEN in the AUTUMN of ’63. 
London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





June 25th, feap. price 9s. cloth, 


POEMS AND BALLADS. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


By the same Author, 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, &c., 5s.; ATALANTA IN CALYDON, 6s.; 
CHASTELARD, 7s. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 





For 14th July, price 2s. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 


N° 29. 


LES APOTRES, By Henry Rogers. 

The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. Chap. IV. By Faeperic S8BB0nM 
WHAT IS AN OATH? By J. M. Carzs. 

VITTORIA, Chaps. XXVIII, XXIX. By GrorcE MEREDITH. 

HOME TRAVEL—DEVONSHIRE. By Joun Dennis. 

COUNT BISMARCK. Part II. By Dr. Max ScHLESINGER. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICE :—‘ International Policy.’ By the Hon. E. L. Stantey, 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 





STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British 
and Continental Traveller, may be had on application, or post free for one stamp. 


Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price in stamps. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Passport Agent, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


‘* A REMARKABLE AND VERY ORIGINAL BOOK.”—Saturday Review, 
“* BRILLIANT, LIFS-LIKE PICTURES.”—British Quarterly Review. 





Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


THE HOLY LAND. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs on Steel and Wood. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s, 


_ ‘Mr, Dixon has written a singularly able book. His genius is essentially conservative. He contrives while sipping 
his coffee or smoking his cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless boldness of a hand sure of its own accuracy, 
which challenge the closest criticism, and whilst professing only to give rough-and-ready pictures of places and scenes as 
they were in the day when Christ stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is really bringing the most subtle 
analysis to bear on the thought which after four thousand years of various development was found in a te form, 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 

and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.— This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through an 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 miles, Jupiter’s moons, &c.—The Marquis oF CARMARTHEN: 
“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”— Eart or BREADALBANE: 
“T find it all you say, aud wonderfully powerful for so verysmall 
a glass."—EARL oF Caituness: “It is a beautiful glass.”— Rev. 
Lorp Scarspae “approves of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu: “ Remarkably good.’—Sir Dieny Cayrr: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”— 
Capt. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article thatso completel, 

ed dation of its maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a Glass combining so much power for its size 
with so much clearness.”—The Field: ‘* We have carefully tried 
it at an 80-yard rifle range against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, although they had cost more than four times its price.” 
—Notes and Queries: “ What intending tourist will now start 
without such an Soe companion to a pleasure trip ?” 
The celebrated “ HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 6d. All the above 
Glasses, respectively bearing the registered trade-marks, *“ Sa- 
lom,” *Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hythe,” are only to be had direct 
from SALOM & CO. 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Regent-street, LONDON. c 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0002. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 

An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 

Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNIVE RSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 











EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, 8. W. C. M‘CABE, Secretary. 


N JULY 31, 1866, the BOOKS of the SCOT- 
TISH UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY (established 
1824) will CLOSE for the five years then ending, and Proposals for 
Life Assurance lodged before that date will be entitled to partici- 
pate in the Profits then to be ascertained. 
EDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary. 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. 


BONUS YEAR.—Established 1824. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital £5,000,000. 
Five years’ profits to be divided in the Life Department at 31st 
July: all Policies issued before that date will share in the profits. 


FREDK, GARLE SMITH, Secretary to 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. the London Board. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 











The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 





PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
apportioned to Policies on which three or more Annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 
N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may be 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief Office 


in Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
.GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Established December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 











Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. Q.C. M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor Henry Constable, Esq. 
(Benjamin 8. Phillips, Esq.) _ Joseph Freeman = 
John Bradbury, Esq. | Charles Gilpin, Esq. (.P. 
Henry White Castle, Esq. | Charles Reed, Esq. F.S.A. 
Thos. Chambers, Esq. Q.C. M.P. | Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 


Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. | Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Number of Policies issued to 20th Nov. last.. 28,243 
Gross Annual Income . oe ee «-» £396,075 
Accumulated Capital £2,530,657 
Claims pai +» £1,790,461 


_ Profitsdistributed -. 3. s,s, 1,997,958 
* Next Division of Profits will be made up to the 20th Nov., 1867. 





stripped of its vitality and crystallized into the creeds of Pharisee and Sadducee. The sharp points of contact and anta- 
gonism, the manners, habits, and scenes of the strange race among whom Christ walked, are all graphically described in 
the work before us, and we think few would rise from a careful perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the 
sacred story, possibly a wider understanding of the words of One who taught as having authority, and not as the 


scribes.” —Spectator, 
CuHapmaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





effected prior to that date will participate. 
The reductions on the Premiums range from 12 to 99 per cent. 

In several i the | i have become extinct, and 
Annuities granted in addition. > 

Members whose Premiums fall DUE on the Ist of JULY are 
reminded that the same must be PAID within thirty days{from 
that date. 

The Prospectus forwarded on application. 

June, 1566, GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. 
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Now ready, with Thirty Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


By Lieut.-General LORD DE ROS, 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





LONDON AND PARIS. 


Now ready, New Edition (1866), with Map and Plans, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
LONDON. 


A complete GUIDE to all the SIGHTS and OBJECTS of INTEREST in the METROPOLIS. 


MODERN 


II. 
Also, New Edition (1866), with large Map and Plans, 16mo. 5s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR PARIS 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


A complete GUIDE to all the SIGHTS and OBJECTS of INTEREST in that CITY and its NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
JouHn Murray, Albemarle-street, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 








Now ready, TWELFTH THOUSAND, with numerous Illustrations, medium Svo. 21s. 


i AT SNT OT 2 ITY ~N Ng 
A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY 
nl 7 P Y T “i 
For FAMILIES and STUDENTS; 
Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
Condensed from the larger Work, 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
‘*An invaluable service has been rendered to students, in the condensation of the Biblical Dictionary into one 
volume; the work has been done as only a careful and intelligent scholar could do it, which preserves to us the essential 


scholarship and value of each article. It has been condensed, and not amputated. The result is a dictionary of exceed- 
ing value,—a great boon to hundreds of students.”—British Quarterly Review. 


II. 
Also, with 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG PERSONS. Drawn up from the larger Work. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
This edition has been prepared at the request of many persons for use in Schools, and seeks to 


render the same service to the study of the Bible as the SmaLLER CLasstcat Dictionaries have done 
for the study of the GREEK and Roman CLassics. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME “SHAKSPEARE.” 


A Handy Edition specially intended for the Pocket, the Knapsack, and the Railway, 
is now in course of Publication in Shilling Volumes. 








*," Vols. I., II. & III. may be had of any Bookseller, or at any Railway Bookstall. A Specimen Page, 
&c., on application to the Publishers. 


BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Now ready, 


FRITH’S SPLENDID CABINET PICTURES 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, NORTH ITALY, &c. 


Photographed by the best Artists of the day. 
Choice of 500 Subjects! 
Real Morocco Portfolio and Fifty Pictures for 5 Guineas. 
To Purchasers of not less than 50 Pictures, a large number will be forwarded for selection. 
Lists of Subjects sent gratis on application. 
A Specimen Picture forwarded post free on receipt of 30 stamps. 


F, Frits, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 


—— 


BREDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 

FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent 
(free by post) on application to FLLMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31, 32 and 28, BERNERS-STREET, London, W., and 34 and 35, 
CHARLES-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 
HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and nea 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 

Detector Locks— Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord. 
eaete Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver. 
ampton. 


LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, 51. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd., duty 














and of sufficient body to improve by keeping 
Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars. ‘ : 
B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallon and six- 
gallon Casks, each complete with tap and beg 
The Wine should be kept ina cool place and the consumption 
be See eS i 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


Fe*'s CHOCOLATE—Medal, London, 1851. 


paid. eas 
This Wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 











FEY’ CHOCOLATE—Medal, New York,1853. 


Fey's CHOCOLATE—Medal, Paris, 1855. 
LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 


S. FRY & SONS’ CHOCOLATES have been 
e distinguished by uniform public approbation for upwards 
of a Century. Their various descriptions are adapted both for 
Eating and for the Table. 
Manutactuxers 20 the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
sri on. 


ristol and Lon: 





\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth,as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 
G40C8.—L EA & PERRINS 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are zespectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. - 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, a4 the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking agreeable and safe. It 
is very pleasant and wholesome. Prepared by a patent process, 
from the recipe of an Eminent Physician, by SCHOOLING & Co., 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bet seer em London.— 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. “a 
YyELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 




















OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.—This ele- 
gant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 
unparalleled success in promoting the growth, restoring, and 
beautifying the Human Hair. Its invaluable properties have 
obtained the patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy throughout 
Europe, and its introduction into the nursery of royalty. Price 
38. 6d., 78., 108. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. Sold 
20, HATTON-GARDEN, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for ‘‘ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 








ERFECT REGULARITY of the BOWELS 

is an essential condition for good health. PARR’S LIFE 

PILLS promote appetite, aid digestion, purify the blood, and 
keep the bowels regular. May be had of any Chemist. 


RAPID CURE of SEVERE COLD by DR. 

LOCOCK’sS PULMONIC WAFERS. — ‘To Mr. Winnall, 
Bookseller, 108, High-street, Birmingham,—I had been troubled 
with a severe cold, which grew worse, and a difficulty of breath- 
ing, with tightness at the chest. Your Assistant prescribed me 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and in a few minutes the tightness of my 
chest had entirely left, leaving only a slight cough, which left me 
next day._Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 1id., 23. 9d. and 
48. 6d. per Box. 
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MoOsS E 8S & Ss 
le Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and 5! Shoe Manufacturers, and 
General ‘Outfitters for all Classes. 


MOSES & SON respectfully invite an in- 
spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 
found to comprise all the most fashionable styles and an exten- 
sive assortment of the newest fabrics, selected with a and judg- 
ment from the pnts: Home and Foreign Market: 
The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
154, MINORIES. 
155, MINORIES. 
156, MINORITIES. 
157, MINORLES. 


88, ALDG/ ATE. 
ALDGATE. 
. NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
* NEW OXFORD-STREET, 
of NEW OX — 


2. 
8, HART-STREET. 
137, pate tale AM-COURT-ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM- oi ROAD, 
283, EUSTON-ROAD, a 
80, 


19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
20, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


ent & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURD AY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o’clock. 
Allarticles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. 
ny article anes approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
will be return 
List of Prices ‘with Rules for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card gratis and post free. 


ILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 
ant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 
est possible —_—, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Derners- 
street, Oxford-street 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE, with Lllustrative Sketches of CABINET FUR- 
NITURE and DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, sent free per 
ost, or given on application. The Stock, corresponding to the 
ist, is marked in plain figures. An effective representative will 
wait upon the Nobility, Clergy,and Gentry in any part of the 


Kingdom. 
—_— & CO., 

CABINET MAKERS 
UPHOLSTRBERS, LINEN DRAPERS & HOUSE AGENTS, 
98, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
Waerulwaren BRIDGE- ROAD, LONDON. 


[HE CURTAINS of a HOUSE give the tone 
and character to its appearance. They should be changed 
with the changing seasons. 

ATKINSON & CO. are prepared with their Summer Stock 
of Curt ro new Pekinette Stri ae for Drawing and Dini 
Rooms, Pekin and Persian Cloths, a Lace and Leno, wit! 
all the new Designs in this year’s Chintz 

ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


HE SUMMER STOCK of Cone reple- 
nished with the Newest Designs from t Makers, com- 
rises FELTS, ote BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AX- 


INSTER, and TUR 
Every kind of material for covering Hall or Passage, FLOOR- 
CLOTH, CORK Lea ee LINO — and KAMPTULI- 
CON. ATKINSON & C 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 08. ‘and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 


(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa, as bei 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the Homeopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally ple peer and oe 

ing. This Cocoa is used by thousands never used Cocoa 
before. “ Cocoa stands far > than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 1b., and 1 lb. packets. 


HILLIPS = COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
EST AND CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to rina BLACK TEA, 1s. 6d., 28., 28. 6d., 38., 38. 4d. 
Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 38. 6d. per pound. Pure, 
Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d. 2 le. 6d., 18. 

8, seine WILLIAM- 














PHILLIPS & 0O., Tea Mere 
REET, CITY, TONDG 
A macnn free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO., send all goods Carriage Free within eight 
miles of No. 8, King ‘William- street, 40s. worth Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station or Market Town in England. 
PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents, nor pany connexion with any 
house in Worcester or Swansea. 
HE CULTIVATION of TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY have, on account of its great strength and exquisite 
flavour, promoted its sale by every means. The Comp 
selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &e., at the reduced 
from 2s. to 38. 8d. per 1b., and C hina Teas as usual at 1s 
r lb. and upwards. —W: coca No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S. 
HU RCHYARD, Bishopsgate 


are now 
uty, viz., 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


AU! LLEN'S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ 7 ardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch sey Writing and Dressing ages, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Conmnentes oe . — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, ost free.—J. W. ALLE © Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND,  — w.c. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. sage og of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post fr 





A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
HE OXFORD SILVER-STEEL PEN.—A 


nt by post on receipt of 14 postage-stamps, b 
FREDERICK W WILLIAMS, 19, Conduit-street, F dington, w. 


N APPIN, WEBB & CO.’S PuatE and 
CUTLERY. —SPOONS and FORKS of the best quality. 
Prices as at the Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield :— 


Fiddle. Thread. | King ily. 
Spoons & Forks. _ist. 2nd. _Ist. 2nd. boa lst. _ 1st. | 2nd. 


Table § Spoonsor. 8. “ed. 8.d. | 8. rey | & d.|s.d.\ 8. d.\8.d.\8 d. 
Forks, perdoz. 48 0 | 360, 700) 540 to 0 | 560) 700 | 540 
ssert_ Spoons | | | 
or Forks, do.. 0} 0 520) 400 ' 54 0 400 540/)\400 
Tea Spoons. do.| 20 0/160 3001 240 300 240 300 280 


MAPPIN, WEBB & CO. 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET ; 
r 7land 72, CORNHIL 


yo. ¢ J. a by Special Appointment to 
H. the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 


























BENSON ’S WATCHES sent safe by post. 
BENSON Ss CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 
ower. 


BENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 


Prize Medal, 1862. 





BENSON'S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 


Artistic. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


BENSON » OLD Bonp-sTREET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 


BENSON ’S 


BEN SON’S STEAM Jy AOTORY, LupGatE- 
HILL. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, ond 
LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 





i. J. & D. NICOLL, TAILORS to the 
EUROPE SUEES, ROYAL FAMILY, and the COURTS of 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—Nicoll’s Fashionable Dress and Morning 
Suits, Cheviot Suits for Tourists and the Sea-side—Nicoll’s Guinea 
waters Tweed Overcourts are patronized by Travellers all over 

or! 


FOR BOTH. Biss Fashionable Knickerbocker Suits, at 21s., 
=. ‘et ; also, Jacket, Vest, and Trousers Suits, 25¢., 
8. c 


FOR LADIES.—Nicoll’s New Jackets, “‘The Patrol,” &c., 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Coats, and Cheviot Jackets, at One 
Guinea each; Riding Habits, tl Three to Six Guineas ; New 
Serge and other Sea-side Dresses. 

In each Department, entenin are kept ready for immediate 
use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 





J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street 9 
22, FGomhill, E.C., 10, Mosley-street, Manchester, and 50, ‘Bold 
street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAM SMEE & Sone respectially 
caution SB Pures of the * SMEE’S SPRIN 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT,” or fe SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER,” against’ various ialiaiions and infringements, preserving 
somewhat the ee of the Original, but wanting all its 
essential advanta 
ie Wember. Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Parent,” 
and a 
The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description, at the eae rire hae Exursition, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and U Sreteceeey and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Rail ilway Terminus, London, E.C. 


}INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
pure Solution of ~eauens as the best remedy for Acidity of wr 
Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion: an 
a mild aperient it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 
Prepared by 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemsts, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists, 
Caution.— See that “‘ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 














NO MORE MEDICINE. 


pe BARRY’S delicious, health-restoring RevaA- 
b Pctaleics ARABICA FOOD restores good ——— » perfect 
strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, refreshing sleep, 





his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed uality, and some are objects of pure 
Virta, the productions of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom William S. Burton imports them direct: 





LOCKS .. seeeeses from 72. 6d, to 451, 
CANDELABRA + 9 138. 6d. to at > argue. 
ae gy RES so» 188. 0d. to 1 

jéra 


a ‘ 68. 0d. to 
PURE COLZA OL 48. 0d. per gallon, 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by a pgpcenenens se H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA LOGU tis, and id. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock 
of Sterling Si « and clown” preraeh Nickel Silver, and Britannia- 
Metal Goods, wien he ‘overs, t-water Dishes, Stoves, jfenters, 
Marble te pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, G: 
trays, Urns an ettles, ——k Table Cutle Baths, ‘toilet 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, ding, 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices. and My of the 
Twenty large Show- -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., 3 1,14,2,3 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman: -yard. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES will 

escape the di caused by the smoking, 
guttering, and bending vr ot yee qualities, and imita- 
tions now offering, if they will sigest the! “PRIZE MEDAL 
PARAFFINE” Candles made Ae J. FIELD, the earliest 
Manufacturers. Price 1s. 8d. per Ib. Sold by all dealers in Town 
and Country. 


X PRESSLY for BALL- BOOMS, HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, and for carrying a 
HE WASTELESS CAN DLES 
Registered), 
withstand any 7, and draught, and with 
FIELD’S PATENT, SELF-FITTING, TAPERING ENDS, 
Fit any candlestick without either paper or scraping, and keep 
perfectly upright in the Chandelier. 
To be had of all dealers in Town and Country, 1s. 3d. per Ib., in all 
the usual sizes. 














FIsLD’s PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 
WITH TAPERING ENDS, 

Fitting any Candlestick, WITHOUT EITHER PAPER OR 


in Spermaceti, Petro-Stearine, and the WASTE- 
LESS (for Ball Rooms) in all the usual sizes; also 


THE HARD CHAMBER CANDLES ; 


Feive in a Box, 18. per Box), are me to be had of all Dealers in 
‘andles, and (Wholesnle only) at t 


WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
= — . H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Gi ELD STARC H, 
deatneied USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 








“ Purity anD EXcELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
OLMAN’S 8S TARC Hi. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
AT THE 
Great Exursitions or 1851 anp 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
Dvusiin ExuHIsiTion OF 1865. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 





J.& J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


functional regularity and energy tothe bese enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, withou Tr expense, as it saves tty 
times itse moh n other remedies, wate dyspepsia (indigestion 
constipation, flatulence, hlegm, debility, consumption, nervous, 
=. liver and 1% complaints, low spirits, as proved by 
60,000 cases which had been _conside ope ess.—In tins, at 
1s. 14d. ; 11b. 98. 9d. mab. 48. 6d. ; 121b. 228,—-DU BARRY &Co.77, 
REGENT-STREET, Eooken 3 all Grocers and Chemists. 


ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL’S 
Successful T; of C tion, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough, — Debility, Lions Od ‘Appetite, , by the 
crore of Hypophosphite of Lime, Sod: Iron, and by the 
of Hypophosphite of a oe ov f Manganese, prepared by 
H. H. Swany, of f Paris. bottle. 
Seawae sie Retail. Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetra unbleached Hair 
—- Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine mdm 
every description of Brush, Comb and Perfum 
The Tooth B Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130n and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


NIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and whol Bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachic, anda gentle platens. 

Sold by Grocers, Italian 
Confectioners, — others, at 308. . a 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 

2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 























EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 





— MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are a 
alatable forms for administering Ly ie popular rex remedy 
Manufactured by T. ON fh, : 38 124, 


SOUTHAMPTON -ROW, Wiecdbaguans, Laine, ~C. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 52. and 108. each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 48, 6d. each. 
Pepsine Globules in Bottles at 28., 38. 6d. and 6s. 6d. each. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
ton remove =H go oa Patent gre * Sntiogtien. canes 
oa on ene y of die rpid liver from sedentary - 
pation or residence in tropical climates, COCKLE’S ANTI- 
IL1OUS PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion 
for upwards of 65 years, are highly recommended for their mild 
aperient, tonic and aromatic properties, and for the power they 
possess in equalizing the secretion of the liver, and strengthening 
taeda digestive organs. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
0 


AY, 


Messrs. TREACHER & Co. 


(Hee LES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
Mr. FRANCIS, 31, pore East. 


OCKLE’S ABSTETE TOUS PILLS.— 
RA 
Messrs. BUDGETT & HUGHES. 


(Cocke's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
SYDNEY, 
Messrs. ROW, 219, Pitt-street. 
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-PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE MEDALS were awarded to CHAPPELL & CO. for Pianofortes and Harmoniums at the International Exhibitions of 1862 (London) and 1865 (Dublin), and to ALEXANDRE & CO. for 
The Medal in 1862 was given to ALEXANDRE & CO., with the following Commendation, which ranks them above all others in 


their Harmoniums at all the Exhibitions for the last Twenty Zeare. 
regard to the all important points, cheapness and ¢ uality of ton 


“* Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness, ouubined with excellence of manufacture, and fine quality of tone.”—Award of the Ji 
Testimonials to their superiority over all others have also been given by Professors Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley and Sterndale Bennett, Dr. Rimbault, Herr Engel, Messrs. Goss, Turle, 


Wallace, Macfarren, Lindsay Sloper, 


&e. 
‘An immense Stock of every possible Description of Pianofortes and Harmoniums may be seen at 50, New Bond-street, either for Sale or Hire, and arrangements can be made for the Hire and 
Purch ase of any Instrument by Instalments in advance, if desired, or a liberal allowance be made on Purchases for Cash. 


CHAPPELL’S TWENTY-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, 


IN PLAIN WALNUT OR SOLID MAHOGANY, THE BEST ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 
A Prize Medal was awarded to Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., in the Dublin Exhibition, bo this Tnstrument—“ for the 20 Guinea Pianette (quality not sacrificed to cheapness), and for excellence in 


HARMONIUMS FOR HIRE AT CHAPPELL’S. 


ALEXANDRE’S BEST INSTRUMENTS. 





ottage Pianofortes.” 





| 
Per Month. 
+» Sls. 6d. 


No. Per Month. , No. 

i & 2. One Stop ee ee -» 108. 6d. 10. Fourteen Stops ee ee 
3. Three Stops .. 128. 0d. = Fourteen Stops ee ee +. 358. Od. 
4. Five Stops .. oe oe +. 158. Od. Fifteen Stops . «. 428. 0d. | 
5. Ten Stops eo «- Qe. Od. is, Eight Stops, Two Keyboards -. 858. 0d. | A cn 
6. Fourteen Stops +. 25a. Od, 14. Twenty-two Stops . ‘: 498. 0d, | Forte, Tremolo, Percussion or Cor 
9. Ten Stops, Percussion Action .. 259. price Thirty-five Guineas. 


DRAWING-ROOM MODELS. 
No. 1. Three Stops, prea -“ ane Swells 
2. Eight Stops ° F ee 
3. Sixteen Stops .. ao 





N.B.—A considerable Reduction from the above Charges ¢ on Instruments taken by the Year. | 
In the case of parties purchasing and paying for an Instrument within Six Months from the 


ALEXANDRE’S BOUDOIR HARMONIUM 


(THE QUEEN’S MODEL). 


As Manufactured expressly for Her Majesty's use. 


In Rosewood Case, with Ten Stops and Percussion Action—viz. Percussion or Flute Clarinette, 


Anglais, Bourdon, Forte, Sourdine, Grand Jeu, and Expression, 


| Also, with Fourteen Stops and Percussion Action—viz. Percussion or Flute Clarinette, Fifre, 


2ls. per Month. 
31s. 6d 


Hautbois, Forte, Tremolo, Percussion or Cor Anglais, Bourdon, Clarion, Basson, Forte, Sourdine, 


” Grand Jeu, and Expression. Size,3 ft. 6in. by 1ft.8in.; height,3 ft. Price Fifty-five Guineas. 


428. ” | 
more pure and sweet than that of 


time of hiring, the amount due for hire will be given up in lieu of discount for ready money. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
ADELE WALTZ, By Dan Goprrey. 


at Her Majesty’s State Ball. 4s. 


Played 


BARBE-BLEUE QUADRILLE. By Dan 
GODFREY. On Airs from Offenbach’s Opera. Played at 
Her Majesty’s State Ball. 4s. 


LES DEUX ARLEQUINS QUADRILLE. 
By STRAUSS. 32. 


SICILY QUADRILLE. A new and charming 

ee udrille. By CHARLES D’'ALBERT. A companion Qua- 

ille to his celebrated ‘Como’ and ‘ Palermo.’ Most beau- 

tifully Illustrated, and played with unprecedented success at 
Arditi’s Concerts. Solo or Duet, 48 


HILDA WALTZ. By D. Goprrey (Composer 
of the Guards’ and Mabel Waltzes). Played every evening 
at Arditi’s Concerts, and with immense success by the Band 
of the Grenadier Guards during the visit of the Prince and 
a ee of Wales to Knowsley, and dedicated, by permission, 
to the Baroness Ferdinand de Rothschild. Solo or Duet, 48. 


“The new waltzes, ‘Mabel’ and ‘ Hilda,’ by Mr. Godfrey, are cer- 
tainly most fascinating compositions, and we are not surprised to 
learn that the Prince of Wa es especially complimented the com- 
poser upon the merits of ‘ Hilda’ at Knowsley.”—Liverpool Mail. 


* Twilight Dreams. New Waltz, and one of the prettiest ever 
Feige by that celebrated composer Charles D’Albert. Solo 
or Duet, 48. 

Home, Sweet Home. New Waltz, by Charles D’Albert, on the 
favourite melody of ‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ Solo or Duet, 4s. 

Mabel Waltz. By D. Godfrey. 4+. 

Guards’ Waltz. iy D. Godfrey. 43. 

Africaine Waltz. By D. Godfrey. 4s. 

Mill Grove Waltz. 

May Waltz. By Alfred Mellon. 48. 

Royal Alfred Quadrille. By D. Godfrey. 4s. 

Peumark Quadrille. By D. Godfrey. 4s. 

Orpheus Quadrille. By D. Godfrey. 33. 

Orpheus Galop. By D. Godfrey. 4s. 

Merry Tunes Lancers. By D. Godfrey. 48. 
Guards’ Quadrille. By D. Godfrey. 48. 

Africaine Quadrilles. By C. Coote. 43. 
Trooper's Galop. By Waterson. 33. 

Jockey Galop. By A. F. Godfrey. 38. 

ast Waltz. By C. Coote. | 4s. 

ust Quadrille, By C. Coote. 4s. 

, By rd Ad ws ge ag 33. 


* 


oh ap 


a 
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*% 


ust 

The Hunt Quadrille,, By th Fr Godfrey. 43. 
folero Waltz. By allerstein. 

Vale of Sirathencee’ Waltz. By Ld W Anterbottom. 43. 

Mabel Galop. By D. Godfrey. 


eo 


These Instruments are eminently adapted for Boudoirs and Drawing-rooms; the tone being 


the ordinary kinds, and greater care is taken in the workmanship. 





LA BELLE HELENE GALOP. On Airs from 
Offenbach’s Opera. By DAN GODFREY. 338. 


LA BELLE HELENE WALTZ. On Favourite 
Airs from Offenbach’s Opera. By STRAUSS. Solo or Duet, 


48. 


LA BELLE HELENE QUADRILLE. The 
Hyd peg Quadrille of the Season. By STRAUSS. 


LA BELLE HELENE. Opera. By Orrey- 


BACH. Complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, 128. 


KUHE'S LA BELLE HELENE. A Fantasia 
for the Pianoforte, containing all the Favourite Airs from 
Offenbach’s charming Opera. 48. 


STEP BY STEP. Sixty Graduated Exercises 
for Beginners on the Pianoforte. By Dr. F. RAHLES. 5s. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONG. 


THE WHITE DOVE. Written by J. H. 
McNAUGHTEN; composed by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
28, 6d, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
KUHE’S HILDA WALTZ. (Dan Godfrey’s 


New Waltz). Arranged for the ar 4s. 
Kuhe’s Aye Maria (by Arcadelt). 32. 
Kuhe’s Mabel Waltz. 4s. 

Kuhe’s Guards’ Waltz. 4s. 
Kuhe’s Wearin’o’ the Green. 38. 

Kuhe’s Orphée aux Enfers. 43. 

Kuhe’s La oe Héléne. 48. 

Kuhe’s Faust. 

Kuhe’s Roy al W tiaing March. 4s. 

Kuhe’s Sparkling Shower. 4s. 

Kuhe’s Tannhiuser. . 

Kuhe’s Leggero Invisibile. 

Kuhe’s March of the Men of ‘Harlech. 38. 

Kuhe’s Masaniello. 4s. 

Kuhe’s Chant & Ondine. 3s, 

Kuhe’s Twilight Dream Valse. 49. 


RICHARDS’ By the SAD SEA WAVES. 33s. 
tichards’ Barney O’Hea. 32. 

Richards’ River, River! 38. 

tichards’ Stirrup Cup. 33. 

Richards’ Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘ Faust.’ Price 3s. 
Richards’ Fantasia Faust. 4s. 

Richards’ Bellringer. 38. 

Richards’ Juanita. 38. 

tichards’ Maraquita. 38. 

tichards’ I’m Leaving Theein Sorrow. Price 3s. 
Richards’ Domino Noir. 3. 








Those marked * can be had for Full Orchestra, 33. ; 
Septet, 2 
N.B.—Many of the above and toh popular Waltzes, &c. are 
published in Chappell & Co.’s ‘ Brass Band Journal,’ for large or 
small Bands, each 7s. 6d. Lists of Contents may be had on appli- 
cation. 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO, a splendid Collec- 
— of Opening and Concluding Voluntaries for Onan or 
ie oe with and without Pedal obbligato, by Dr. 
RIMBAULT. 2 vols. each 12s. 


(Vol. III. is in the press.) 


GOUNOD’S WORKS for PIANOFORTE. 
Faust, complete, for Pianoforte, 7s. 6d. 


= Mass, complete, for Pianoforte, 5s. (As performed at 


Andrew's, Wells-stree 
Mock Doctor, complete, for Pia :noforte, 53. 


LONDON: 


CROISEZ’ LALLA ROOKH. 3s. 6d. 
| RENE FAVARGER’S KELVIN GROVE. 4s. 
| RENE. FAVARGERS SERENADE, DON 


JAELL'S FAU ST WALTZ (Govunop). Price 


| SCHLOESSER'S FLAUTO MAGICO. Price 


38. 6d. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’'S PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR.—A New Edition of this justly celebrated work is 
now published, containing the favourite Airs from ‘ Faust, 
spel ne the Soldiers’ Chorus, Valse, &c.; * The Guards’ 

Waltz,’ and numerous other Airs, arranged as progressive 


’ 

CHAPPELL & CO.’S EDITION of POPU- 

LAR OPERAS, arranged for the PIANOFORTE. 
Great care has been taken in this Edition to render the Works 
complete in every respect. Each Opera is bound in cloth, and 
preceded by an analysis of the Plot, feguiet with a full descrip- 
tion of the Music, by G. A. MACF/ ARREN. 
Il Trovatore (Verdi), - 1 Giuramento (Verdi), 58. 
La Traviata (Verdi), 4a Gazza Ladra (Rossini), 58. 
Martha (Flotow), 58. .e Prophéte ( Verdi), 78. 6d. 
The Rose of Castile (Balfe), 58. Vigaro (Mozart), 5s. 
a Huguenots (Meyerbeer), Rigoletto (Vv erdi’, 53. 


fra Diavolo (Auber ). 
The Bohemian Girl (Balfe), 58. La Sonnambula (Belin, 5a. 
Guillaume Tell (Rossini), 58. 


Macbeth ( Verdi), 5. 
tere le Diable (Meyerbeer), ‘aust (Gounod), a8 
‘ancredi ( Rossin 
Jon Giovanni (M ~h- 5a. 
Oberon (Weber), 53. 
cw Ballo in Maschers (Verdi), 


1, 





Pte y (Verdi), 

Maritana (W she, 58. 

Norma (Bellini), 58. 

Lucrezia Borgia iominettt), 5s. 

Il Barbiere ( Rossini), Lalia Rookh (David), 78. 6d. 

Der Freischiitz (W Aber), The Mock Doctor (Gounod), 5s. 
Stabat Mater (Rossini), be. —Ditto, for the Harmonium, 5a. 
Twelfth Mass (Mozart), 5s.—Ditto, for the Harmonium, 5s. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE of 
VOCAL and PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in SHILLING NUM- 
BERS. Post free, 1s. 2d. ; or three for 3s. 4d. 


No. 53. Chappell’s Popular Church Services. Second selection, 1s, 

No. 52. Chappell’s Popular Church Services. First selection, 18. 

No. 51. Twenty-five Scotch Songs, with Words, 1 

No. 50. Christy Minstrel Songs. 6th selection, 1s. 

No. 49. Christy Minstrel Songs. 5th selection, 1s. 

No. 48. Christy Minstrel Songs. 4th selection, 1s. 

No. 47. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakspeare, 1s. 

No. 46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c., 1s. 

No. 45. Hymns for the Christian Seasons, for ‘domestic use, 18. 

No. 44. 100 Welsh and English Melodies for the Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 43. 100 Scotch Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 42. 100 Irish Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 41. Fifty Maron Airs, arranged for the Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 40. Valses by D’Albert and other eminent Composers, 1s. 

No. 39. Christy Minstrel Song-book, 3rd selection, 1s. 

No. 38. A Fashionable Dance-book for the Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 37. Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, &c., for Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 36. Christy and Buckley Minstrel Airs for Pianoforte, 1s. 

No. 35. Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 2nd selection, 1s. 

No. 34. A Christmas Album of a ov ls. 

No. 33. The Juvenile Vocal Album, 

No. 32. Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited o C. Hallé (No. 6), 18. 

No. 31. Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited by C. Hallé (No. 5), 1s. 

No. 30. Beethoven's es _— by C. Hallé (No. 4), ls. 

No. 29. Ten Contralto Songs, pA rs. R. Arkwright, &c., 18. 

No. 28. Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited by C. Hallé (Xo: 3), 18. 

. Five Sets of Quadrilles, as Duets, a C. D’Albert, &c., 18. 

No. 26. Damen, Ree oy Mazurkas, &c., by Diatiert, &e., 1s. 

No. 25. Sims Reeves’s most Popular Songs, 18. 

No. 24. Thirteen Popular Songs, by Sek Linley, &c., 1s. 

No. 23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte, Vs. 

No. 22. Twenty-one Christy Minstrel Songs, 1st selection, 13. 

No. 21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Goria, vet 

No. 20. Beethoven’s ja a edited by C. Hallé é (No. 2 

No. 19. Favourite Airs f * The Messiah,’ nd the Pisnoforte, 1g. 

No. 18. Twelve Songs, by’ Verdi and Flotow, 

No. 17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by eateras on Lindahl, 1s. 

. Twelve Sacred Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices, 18 

4 Eighteen of Moore’s Irish Melodies, 1s. 

No. 14. ‘Ten Songs by Schubert, English and German W ords, 1s. 
Twelve Popular Duets, for Soprano and Contralto Voices, 18. 

No. 12. Beethoven’s Sonatas, edited by C. rs (No. 1), 1s. 

No. 11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, 7 Wallace, 12. 

No. 10. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by anal Richards, 1s. 

No. 9. Sd Valses, “4 a urles D’ Albert, Strauss, &c., 18. 

N Polkas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, "ke. ‘ 








vo. 8 &. 
No. 7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by C. D’Albert, &c., pn Rey 1s. 
No. 6. Twelve Songs, by Handel, 1s. 
No. 5. Twelve Sacred Songs by Popular Composers, 
No. 4. Ten Songs by Mozart, with Italian and English Words, 18. 
No. 3. Ten Songs, by Ww allace, 1a. 
No. 2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 1s. 
No.1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe, 1s. 





Exercises, thus rendering it the cheapest and best Tutor 
extant. Post free, 48. 





N.B.—All the Songs have a Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
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